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On  plunged  the  noble  sorrel.  “Hold  fast, 
kid,”  Wild  said  to  the  boy  behind  him.  “W© 
are  in  a  tight  place,  but  1  reckon  we’ll 
come  out  all  right/*  At  that  moment  two 
of  the  scoundrels  apoeared. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

$10,000  REWARD. 

, 

One  fine  morning  in  the  fall,  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
part  of  our  country  known  as  the. “Wild  West”  was  still  any¬ 
thing  but  tame,  a  party  of  riders  came  into  the  town  of 
Durango,  Colorado. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  strange  about  this,  since 
people  were  coming  and  going  every  day,  and  many  of  them 
traveling  horseback. 

But  the  fact  that  there  were  three  females  in  the  party 
was  bound  to  attract  the  attention  of  even  the  very  ordinary 
observer.  Then,  again,  two  typical  Chinamen  who  brought 
up  the  rear,  leading  a  pair  of  well-loaded  pack-horses,  might 
have  caused  comment. 

In  addition  to  the  five  already  mentioned  there  were  two 
boys  and  a  tall  man  who  looked  very  much  to  be  an  “old- 
time”  Westerner,  though  he  was  a  comparatively  young  man, 
at  that. 

The  boys  had  the  unmistakable  air  of  real  Westerners,  too; 
and  such  they  were,  for  the  dashing  and  fearless  young  fel¬ 
low  who  was  riding  a  superb  sorrel  stallion,  was  no  other 
than  Young  Wild  West,  the  Champion  Deadshot  of  the  West, 
while  the  boy  close  behind  him  was  Jim  Dart,  one  of  his 
partners. 

The  tall  man  referred  to  had  the  honor  of  being  Cheyenne 
Charlie,  the  famous  government  scout,  who,  though  not  what 
might  be  called  a  leader  of  men,  had  distinguished  himself 
In  many  ways  by  his  bravery. 

He  was  proud  to  be  called  a  partner  of  Young  Wild  West, 
as  well  as  Jim  Dart. 

The  girls,  as  they  were  always  spoken  of  by  the  young 
deadshot  and  his  partners,  were  Arietta  Murdock,  the  golden- 
haired  sweetheart  of  Young  Wild  West;  Anna,  the  wife  of 
Cheyenne  Charlie,  and  Eloise  Gardner,  the  sweetheart  of  Jim 
Dart. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  think  that  the  two  Chinamen  were 
not  worth  mentioning,  since  they  were  merely  servants  in 
the  employ  of  the  party. 

But  that  would  be  a  mistaken  idea,  since  one  of  them  was 
surely  a  wonderful  character. 

He  bore  the  name  of  Hop  Wah,  and  as  he  was  wont  to 
state  very  often,  he  came  from  China. 

Hop  was  a  clever  magician,  a  born  practical  joker,  and  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.  That  wa3  quite  enough  to  make  him  worthy  of 
mention. 

He  had  his  failings,  too.  One  v/as  that  he  liked  “tangle¬ 


foot,”  which  was  his  way  of  designating  whisky,  a  little  too 
well;  and  the  other  was  that  he  was  an  inveterate  gambler, 
he  having  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  outwit  the  sharpest 
of  the  card  sharps. 

But  he  was  a  reliable  man,  just  the  same,  and  many  times 
had  he  been  the  direct  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  Young 
Wild  West  and  his  companions  through  his  cleverness  and 
skill. 

Wing  Wah,  who  was  his  brother,  was  the  cook,  and  little 
more  can  be  said  of  him  than  that  he  was  honest  and  willing, 
and  had  a  way  of  minding  his  own  affairs  and  taking  a  nap 
whenever  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do. 

Young  Wild  West  had  set  out  to  make  a  horseback  trip 
through  the  Rockies,  his  sole  purpose  being  to  hunt  up  what 
might  be  found  in  the  way  of  excitement  and  adventure. 

He,  as  well  as  his  partners,  were  well  fixed  in  the  way  of 
riches,  since  they  owned  and  were  interested  in  several  good¬ 
paying  mines. 

All  three  of  them  bad  a  hobby  to  keep  busy  and  help  along 
in  the  paving  of  civilization,  which  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write  was  something  badly  needed  in  many  parts  of  the  Wild 
West. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  when  they  rode 
into  Durango  and  proceeded  on  up  the  principal  street  until 
they  came  to  the  best  hotel  the  town  afforded. 

None  of  them  were  strangers  there,  since  several  times 
they  had  visited  the  place  before,  and  had  put  up  at  the  same 
hotel. 

But  people  are  coming  and  going  all  the  time,  and  so  it  was 
with  Durango. 

Only  a  very  few  recognized  the  picturesque-looking  party, 
and  some  of  these  began  cheering  them,  while  others,  not 
knowing  who  they  were,  looked  on  in  surprise. 

With  his  long,  light  chestnut  hair  hanging  over  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  attired  in  a  fancy  hunting  suit  of  buckskin,  the 
young  deadshot  certainly  made  a  striking,  not  to  say  hand¬ 
some,  appearance. 

Spitfire,  the  horse  he  was  riding,  arched  his  neck  as  the 
young  rider  lifted  his  head  to  bow  his  acknowledgments  to 
those  who  were  cheering  him  from  the  porch  of  the  hotel. 

Ovations  were  more  than  common  to  Young  Wild  West  and 
his  friends,  so  not  wishing  to  remain  in  the  limelight  too  long, 
the  boy  dismounted,  and  quickly  assisted  his  sweetheart  to 
do  the  same. 

Charlie  and  Jim  did  likewise  for  Anna  and  Eloise,  and 
then  the  three  hurried  inside  the  hotel. 

“Now  then,  boys,  1  reckon  we  will  get  the  horses  around 
and  have  them  taken  care  of,”  Wild  said,  in  his  cool  and 
easy  way,  as  he  nodded  to  his  partners'  to  come  on. 
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Seizing  the  bridles  of  Spitfire  and  the  cream-white  broncho 
Arietta  had  been  riding,  he  led  the  way  around  through  the 
driveway  that  he  knew  would  take  them  to  the  stables  in  the 
rear. 

Hop  and  Wing  followed,  bringing  up  at  the  tail-end  of  the 
little  procession,  as  it  might  be  termed. 

All  sorts*  of  remarks  were  made  by  the  men  standing  about, 
some  of  them  not  very  complimentary  to  the  two  heathens. 

But  no  one  paid  the  least  attention  to  them,  and  soon  they 
were  unsaddling  the  animals. 

The  hostler,  of  course,  appeared,  and  told  them  where  they 
could  put  the  horses. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  Wild  or  his  partners  to  tell  the  two 
Chinamen  what  to  do  with  the  loads  that  were  being  taken 
from  the  pack-horses. 

Both  knew  that  the  camping  outfit  and  supplies  should  be 
placed  under  lock  and  key  whenever  they  came  to  a  town  or 
mining  camp,  since  there  were  many  things  that  they  could 
not  very  well  afford  to  lose,  and  thieves  were  likely  to  be 
about  nearly  all  the  time. 

The  young  deadshot  and  his  partners  went  on  back  and 
entered  the  rather  commodious  building  by  a  rear  door. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  Durango  could  hardty  be 
called  a  city.  - 

It  was  quite  a  business  center,  howrever,  and  men  of  all 
types  came  and  went  from  it,  most  of  them  being  ranchers, 
miners  and  prospectors. 

Of  course  there  were  a  few  factories  in  the  town  which 
gave  employment  to  the  men  living  there. 

But  the  many  stores  did  most  of  their  business  from  those 
living  in  the  outlying  districts. 

Cowboys,  several  Mexicans  who  appeared  too  lazy  to  work, 
a  few  cavalrymen,  and  several  men,  such  as  are  always  to  be 
found  hanging  about  a  hotel  or  any  place  where  strong  drink 
is  sold,  were  in  the  big  barroom  when  the  3'oung  deadshot 
and  his  partners  entered. 

It  happened  that  the  place  had  changed  hands  since  they 
were  there  before,  but  the  new  proprietor  had  already  been 
told  who  his  guests  were,  and  he  promptly  came  to  them 
and  shook  hands. 

"My  name  is  John  Springer,  Young  Wild  West,”  he  said. 
“I  am  runnin’  this  place  now,  and  I’m  tryin’  my  best  to  do 
it  in  the  right  way.  I  s’pose  you  want  dinner?” 

"That’s  right,  Mr.  Springer.  Just  make  dinners  for  eight 
of  us.  I  am  counting  the  two  Chinamen.  You  can  put  them 
in  the  kitchen  to  eat,  of  course.” 

"All  right,  sir.  I’ll  give  the  order  right  away.  The  City 
Hotel  is  bound  to  hold  up  its  good  reputation.” 

The  landlord  bowed  and  quickly  left  the  room. 

When  he  came  back  a  few  minutes  later  he  was  followed  by 
a  portly,  middle-aged  man  who  was  attired  in  an  expensive 
suit  of  clothes  that  might  have  been  built  by  a  tailor  in 
Denver  or  some  other  large  city  or  town. 

On  his  head  was  an  up-to-date  straw  hat,  and  a  pair  of 
glasses  rested  upon  the  bridge  of  his  nose. 

He  was  greatly  excited  as  he  came  into  the  barroom,  and 
looked  around  questioningly. 

"There  he  is,”  John  Springer,  the  proprietor,  said,  pointing 
directly  at  our  hero.  "That’s  Young  Wild  West,  the  Cham¬ 
pion  Deadshot  of  the  West.  I  reckon  he’s  the  boy  you  want 
to  see,  Mr.  Elwood.” 

"Why.  he’s  only  a  boy,”  and  the  man  called  Elwood  held 
up  his  hands  and  appeared  to  be  greatly  disappointed. 

"That’s  all  right,”  urged  the  landlord-.  "I  know  he’s  only 
a  boy,  but  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him  I  reckon  he  kin 
do  a  whole  lot  more  than  most  men  kin.  You’re  lookin’  for 
somebody  to  find  your  lost  boy,  an’  if  Young  Wild  West  can’t 
do  it.  it  ain’t  likely  that  there’s  any  one  who  can.” 

"What’s  that  I  hear,  Mr.  Springer.”  Wild  asked,  for  he  had 
become  suddenly  interested  in  the  conversation.  "This  gentle¬ 
man  has  lost  a  boy?” 

"Yes,  yes!”  Elwood  exclaimed,  taking  off  his  glasses  and 
wiping  them  excitedly.  "Billy,  my  twelve-year-old  son,  was 
kidnapped  by  a  gang  of  bandits,  and  is  no  doubt  now  con¬ 
fined  somewhere  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  I  have 
offered  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  his  return  alive 
and  well.” 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  boys?”  and  the  young  deadshot 
turned  to  Charlie  and  Jim. 

"Sorter  looks  a3  if  v,e  might  have  somethin’  to  do,”  the 
scout  answered. 

"It  certainly  does.”  Jim  added.  “Wild,  suppose  you  have  a 
talk  with  the  gentleman,  and  find  out  the  full  particulars.” 

"That  ia  just  what  I  want  to  do.  While  I  will  admit  that 


I  was  disappointed  in  finding  that  yon  were  only  a  hoy, 
Young  Wild  West,”  and  Elwood  nodded  to  the  young  dead- 
shot  patronizingly,  "I  take  it  for  granted  that  our  landlord 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  Could  you  spare  a  few 
minutes  with  me  in  private?  Of  course,  I  mean  you  to  bring 
your  partners  with  you.  Mr.  Springer  told  me  that  they  were 
with  you,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  these  are  the 
two.” 

"Right  you  are,  Mr.  Elwood.  Certainly  we  can  spare  a  few 
minutes  with  you.  We  have  nothing  to  do  until  dinner-time, 
so  if  you  choose  you  can  tell  us  all  about  this  affair  of  yours, 
and  probably  we  may  be  able  to  help  you.” 

The  man  grew  somewhat  excited  again,  but  after  wiping 
his  eyes  and  putting  on  his  glasses,  he  seized  the  **oung  dead- 
shot  by  the  arm  and  started  for  the  door  that  opened  into 
the  hallway  of  the  building. 

"Come  on,  boys,”. Wild  said,  nodding  to  his  partners. 

William  Elwood,  the  rich  mine  owner,  hurried  to  the  stair¬ 
way,  and  without  saying  a  word,  started  to  ascend  it. 

Our  three  friends  followed,  and  when  they  reached  the  top 
found  their  conductor  standing  before  a  door  which  he  had 
opened. 

"Come  into  my  room,”  he  said.  "I  want  to  he  sure  that 
no  one  hears  our  conversation,  for  I  am  confident  that  spies 
are  watching  me  all  the  time.” 

"Spies,  eh?”  Wild  asked,  looking  at  him  curiously,  as  he 
entered  the  room. 

As  soon  as  Charlie  and  Jim  were  inside  Elwood  closed  and 
locked  the  door. 

"Sit  down,”  he  said,  nervously. 

There  were  chairs  there  for  the  purpose,  so  the  three  lost 
no  time  in  accepting  the  invitation. 

"Now  then,”  Elwood  said,  lowering  his  voice  to  almost  a 
whisper,  "the  facts  in  the  case,  briefly  summed^up,  are  these: 
I  am  a  very  wealthy  mail,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  men 
of  the  villainous  type  try  to  obtain  money  from  such  as  I. 
That  is  this  case  exactly.  My  only  son,  who  is  named  for  me. 
but  called  Billy  by  every  one  who  knows  him,  is  a  very  bright 
lad,  if  I  do  say  it  myself.  He  is  but  twelve  years  of  age,  but 
he  is  as  fearless  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-one.  He  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  all  sorts  of  risks,  riding  about  through 
the  mountains  here  and  shooting  and  trapping.  Four  days 
ago  he  went  on  one  of  these  trips  and  failed  to  return  at 
night.  Naturally,  I  was  worried,  so  I  had  a  searching  party 
formed  right  away,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  and  my  wife  was 
taken  ill  from  the  worry.  The  next  morning  I  found  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  me  on  the  porch  of  my  residence,  <which 
is  about  ten  miles  from  here  along  the  main  highway)  and 
right  near  our  big  mine.  When  I  opened  the  envelope  I  read 
these  lines.  You  can  see  it  for  yourself.” 

He  took  from  his  pocket  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  upon  which 
was  scrawled  the  following: 


"It  will  cost  you  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  get  your 
boy  back  alive.  If  we  don’t  hear  from  you  in  a  week  you  will 
never  see  him  again.  (Signed)  Doxey.” 

"A  hundred  thousand  dollars,  eh?”  Wild  said,  in  his  cool 
and  easy  way,  as  he  passed  the  paper  to  Jim.  "You  cer¬ 
tainly  didn’t  agree  to  pay  that  much,  did  you?” 

"No.  I  was  willing  to  at  first,  but  I  consulted  the  chief  of 
the  police  in  Durango,  and  he  advised  me  not  to.  He  notified 
the  sheriff,  and  about  fifteen  of  the  best  men  to  be  found  in 
this  section  are  working  on  it  now.  It  is  well  known  that 
Doxey  is  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  ruffians  who  call  themselves 
bandits,  and  have  a  hiding-place  somewhere  in  the  mountains 
along  the  trail  that  leads  from  here  to  our  mine.” 

"And  four  days  have  already  passed,  you  say?” 

“Yes,  it  is  four  days  this  morning  since  my  boy  disap¬ 
peared.  But  I  take  it  that  I  ^sas  to  be  given  a  week  from  tbe 
time  I  received  this  note.” 

"That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Elwood.  We  have  got  at  least  three 
days  to  do  it  in,  then.  1  reckon  it  will  be  all  right  We’ll 
find  little  Billy  for  you.” 

“If  you  do  you  shall  have  the  ten  thousand  dollars  reward 
I  have  offered  the  moment  he  is  delivered  to  me.” 

"That’s  quite  a  big  reward,  boss,”  Chevenne  Charlie  «?n0ke 
up.  "I  reckon  we’ll  have  to  git  hold  of  that  monev  Tt"  ain’t 
’cause  were  anything  like  poor  fellers,  you  know.'  ’cause  we 
happen  to  be  putty  well  fixed.  But  a  reward  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  n  t  to  be  sneezed  at,  an’  you  kin  bet  all  vou’ro  worth 
that  well  divide  it  among  the  three  of  us.” 

William  Elwood  looked  at  the  scout  in  surprise 

’’You  t*lk  as  if  you  mean  what  you  sav,”  he  said  after  a 
pause.  •  * 
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*‘I  reckon  so.  You  don’t  s’pose  I’d  say  it  if  I  didn’t  mean 
it?  Don't  you  know  that  when  Young  Wild  West  undertakes 
to  do  a  thing,  he  always  does  it?  That  kid  of  yours  will  be 
brought  to  you  alive,  unless  somethin’  happens  to  him  afore 
■we  kin  find  him.  We  have  got  three  days,  as  Wild  says,  but 
that's  time  enough.  We’ll  git  on  the  trail  right  after  dinner, 
won’t  we,  Wild?” 

“That’s  right,  Charlie.  No  time  is  to  be  lost.  I’m  mighty 
glad  we  took  the  notion  to  stop  at  Durango  now.  I  did  think 
that  we  would  find  things  quite  tame  here,  and  have  to  go  on 
without  anything  happening.” 

Elwcod  thought  for  a  while,  and  then  he  seemed  to  grow 
disheartened. 

“I  haven’t  the  least  doubt  that  you  people  mean  all  you 
say,  but,”  and  he  shook  his  head  sadly,  “since  the  sheriff 
and  the  chief  of  police  have  been  unable  to  do  anything,  it 
hardly  seems  possible  that  you,  who  are  strangers  here,  could 
succeed.” 

“Mr.  Elwood,”  the  young  deadshot  said,  laying  a  hand  upon 
his  arm  and  looking  him  squarely  in  the  eyes,  “we  will  find 
your  boy  for  yon.  Now  then,  put  that  down  as  coming  dead 
straight.  Go  home  and  tell  your  wife  that  you  feel  confident 
that  inside  of  three  days  her  boy  will  be  restored  to  her 
arms.”  I 

“Thank  you,  thank  you,”  and  the  tears  came  to  the  eyes 
of  the  man.  “This  cheers  me  up  more  than  anything  has 
done  since  the  kidnapping  occurred.  But,  mind  you,  I  want 
to  hear  from  you  before  the  week  has  elapsed,  for  if  there  is 
no  other  resort  I  will  pay  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  ran¬ 
som.” 

“You  will  pay  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  no  more,”  the 
young  deadshot  declared,  and  then  as  he  arose  to  take  his 
departure  he  added:  “Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  might 
give  us  any  information  at  all  as  to  where  this  bandit  gang 
is  supposed  to  be  hiding?” 

“I  do  not.  All  that  is  known  is  that  they  have  a  way  of 
appearing  and  disappearing  suddenly.  They  always  operate 
along  the  trail  in  making  their  hold-ups,  hut  for  the  last 
month  or  two  they  haven’t  done  much  in  that  direction,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  stage  coach '  line  always  sends  guards 
with  it,  and  the  travelers  have  got  to  be  wary.” 

“You  can’t  find  out  nothin’,  it  ain’t  likely,  Wild.  Yie  have 
got  to  go  out  on  our  own  hook,”  the  scout  declared,  as  he 
stepped  over  and  unlocked  the  door. 

“I’ll  see  you  before  you  start  out  on  your  quest,  gentlemen,” 
Elwocd  declared,  earnestly.  “You  mean  to  go  right  after  din¬ 
ner,  you  say?” 

“Just  as  soon  as  it  is  -possible  after  we  have  eaten, ”  the 
young  deadshot  answered,  and  then  he  walked  out  after 
Charlie,  followed  by  Jim,  leaving  the  mine  owner  still  in  a 
state  of  great  uncertainty. 


CHAPTER  II.  j 

A  EAD  MAN  MEETS  HIS  WATERLOO. 

“Well,  little  girl,”  Young  Wild  West  said  to  his  sweetheart, 
as  he  met  her  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  after  leaving  the 
wealthy  mine  owner,  “it  seems  that  we  have  run  up  against 
something  that  will  prove  quite  startling  as  well  as  adven¬ 
turous.  A  lucky  thing  we  came  to  Durango.” 

“Is  that  so,  Wild?”  and  Arietta  looked  a  bit  surprised. 

“I  sorter  reckon  so,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  spoke  up,  for  he  and 
Jim  had  followed  the  young  deadshot  to  the  room.  “This 
here  is  what  you  might  call  a  kidnapin'  case.  Bandits  has 
got  a  kid  an’  are  holdin’  him  for  ransom.  They  only  want  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  give  him  up,  too.” 

The  scout  laughed  as  he  said  this. 

“A  hundred  thousand  dollars!”  Arietta  exclaimed.  “Is  it  a 
little  girl  who  ha3  been  kidnapped?” 

“No,  a  boy  about  twelve  years  old,”  Wild  answered.  “The 
father  is  a  very  wealthy  mine  owner,  and  knowing  this,  the 
bandits,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  seem  to  think  they 
are  going  to  reap  a  rich  harvest.” 

“And  we  had  to  arrive  here  just  in  time  to  take  part  in  this 

“That'3  right,  Et.  Lucky,  wasn’t  it?” 

“I  suppose  yen  may  call  it  that,  for  of  course  you  are 
anxious  no  find  the  boy  and  return  him  to  bis  father.” 

“An'  his  mother,  too,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  spoke  up.  “He’s 
got  a  mother,  an'  she’s  all  upset  about  It.  The  kid’s  been 
gone  four  days  now,  so  the  old  man  said.” 

“J  feel  sorry  for  the  mother,  but  I’m  sure  you  can  find  the 
boy,  Wild,  with  the  help  of  Charlie  and  Jim.” 

“And  the  little  that  you  can  do  toward  it,”  the  young  dead- 
gbot  answered,  smilingly. 


“Oh,  of  course  I’ll  do  my  part,  if  there  is  the  least  chance.” 

The  girl  said  this  in  a  way  which  told  plainly  that  she 
meant  it. 

But  Arietta  had  very  often  been  responsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  met  with,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  prove  an  important  factor 
in  this  particular  affair. 

All  three  thought  this  at  that  very  moment. 

Anna  and  Eloise  were  curious  to  know  all  about  it,  as  well 
as  Arietta,  so  Wild  motioned  his  partners  to  remain  silent 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he  related  all  William  Elwood 
had  told  them  concerning  the  kidnaping  affair. 

“You  haven’t  much  in  the  way  of  information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  band  of  villains,  Wild,”  Arietta  said, 
shaking  her  head  after  he  had  finished. 

“No.  It  seems  to  be  an  organized  band  that  has  been 
preying  upon  travelers  along  the  trail.  All  any  one  seems 
to  know  about  it,  according  to  Elwood,  is  that  the  band 
exists.  The  hiding-place  It  has  isn’t  known.  Somewhere  on 
the  mountainside,  he  says,  but  that  is  rather  vague.  How¬ 
ever,”  and  the  boy  nodded  in  a  confident  way,  “if  we  are 
not  able  to  locate  this  gang  of  bandits,  it  will  surprise  me  a 
whole  lot.” 

“We’ll  find  ’em,  an’  it  won’t  take  a  day  to  do  it,”  Cheyenne 
Charlie  declared.  “It’s  most  likely  that'they’ve  heard  tell  of 
you,  Wild.” 

“And  you,  too,  Charlie,”  was  the  laughing  reply. 

“Well,  maybe  they  have.  There’s  a  whole  lot  been  said 
about  Young  Wild  West  an’  his  pards,  an’  I  s’pose  that  makes 
me  a  whole  lot  prouder  to  he  your  pard.  It’s  the  same  with 
Jim,  too,  I’ll  bet.” 

“You’ll  win  if  you  bet  that  way,  Charlie,”  Dart  spoke  up. 
“I  have  long  considered  it  a  great  honor  to  be  called  partner 
of  the  Champion  Deadshot  of  the  West.” 

Charlie  seemed  to  be  more  pleased  with  this  than  Wild 
did. 

But  the  fact  was  the  young  deadshot  was  so  used  to  all 
sorts  of  flattery  that  it  was  of  little  consequence  to  him 
now. 

He  went  his  own  way,  seeking  excitement  and  adventure, 
and  doing  all  he  could  to  help  those  who  were  in  need  of  it, 
ever  ready  to  fight  against  lawless  men  and  round  up  vil¬ 
lains,  whether  they  were  whites  or  redskins. 

“Wild,”  said  Arietta,  after  she  had  thought  for  a  minute  or 
two,  “I  think  I  know  a  way  that  might  help  you  a  lot  in  this 
matter.” 

“What  is  it,  little  girl?”  and  the  boy  walked  over  and  sat 
down  beside  her. 

“Of  course  it  might  make  it  all  the  more  dangerous  for 
you,  but  I  think  if  you  were  to  let  it  get  spread  over  the 
town  that  you  have'  undertaken  the  task  of  finding  the  kid¬ 
naped  boy,  it  would  help  you.  Certainly  the  bandits  must 
have  agents  in  the  town,  and  should  they  bear  it,  they  would 
lose  no  time  in  communicating  with  their  leader,  who  would 
certainly  be  on  the  lookout  for  you,  or,  more  than  that,  he 
would  undertake  to  kill  you,  and  thus  prevent  you  from  sug- 
ceeding.” 

“That’s  right,  Et.  I  was  thinking  of  that  very  thing.  It 
wouldn’t  take  much  to  spread  it  through  the  town  that  we 
are  going  to  hunt  down  the  bandits  and  try  and  restore  the 
boy  to  his  parents.  I’ll  see  the  sheriff  just  as  soon  as  I  can. 

I  think  I’d  better  go  now.  I  have  time  enough  before  dinner. 
But  say,  little  girl,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  there  is  a  reward 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  offered  for  the  return  of  the  boy  safe 
and  sound.” 

“Dees  that  include  that  you  must  capture  the  kidnapers. 
Wild?” 

“I  hardly  think  so.  There  was  no  mention  of  that.  Wil¬ 
liam  Elwood  simply  stated  that  he  had  offered  a  reward  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  return  of  the  boy.” 

“Might  jest  as  well  put  it  the  other  way,  ’cause  I  reckon  if 
we  git  the  boy  an’  fetch  him  hack  all  right,  we’ll  git  the  gang, 
too,  dead  or  alive,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  declared,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way. 

Wild  nodded,  and  then  looked  at  his  watch. 

“We  have  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  dinner  bell 
will  ring,”  he  said.  “Come,  boys,  we’ll  go  out  and  hunt  up 
the  sheriff.” 

Leaving  the  girls  to  pass  the  time  as  best  they  could  in  the 
hotel  parlor,  the  young  deadshot  and  his  partners  went  out 
into  the  barroom. 

There  were  seven  or  eight  men  gathered  there,  all  of  them 
of  the  types  easily  to  be  found  in  such  a  town  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write. 
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As  the  three  entered  Hop  Wah  came  walking  leisurely  in 
by  the  rear  way. 

The  smile  on  his  face  was  “child-like  and  bland,”  and  nod¬ 
ding  to  no  one  in  particular,  but  every  one  in  general,  he 
said: 

“Velly  nicee  day,  so  be.” 

All  but  one  of  the  men  in  the  room  smiled  or  laughed  at 
this,  for  there  was  something  that  might  be  called  comical 
about  the  manner  of  the  heathen. 

The  man  who  did  not  laugh  or  smile  frowned. 

He  was  a  big,  broad-shouldered  fellow  of  not  more  than 
thirty,  and  looked  to  be  as  powerful  as  an  ox. 

A  scraggy  beard  adorned  his  face,  and  there  was  a  deep 
scar  over  his  right  eye,  which  could  not  go  unnoticed  even 
by  the  most  casual  observer. 

“What  are  you  fellows  laughin’  at?”  he  asked,  turning  to 
the  others,  as  if  he  were  angry. 

“Ley  allee  samee  laughee  at  me,”  Hop  answered,  before 
either  of  them  had  a  chance  to  make  a  reply.  “Me  velly 
smartee  Chinee.  Me  makee  you  laughee  velly  muchee,  too, 
so  be.” 

“Heathen,”  the  big  man  said,  his  eyes  flashing  with  anger, 
“I  reckon  if  you  say  about  two  more  words  to  me  I'll  pick 
you  up  an’  chuck  you  out  of  the  room.” 

“Me  velly  solly,  Misler  Melican  man.  Me  no  wantee  makee 
you  mad.  Me  say  velly  nicee  day,  so  be.  You  say  if  me  say 
two  more  words  you  allee  samee  chuckee  me  outtee.  You 
velly  bigee  Melican  man,  but  me  no  wantee  you  chuckee  me 
outtee.” 

There  was  a  ripple  of  laughter  at  this.  Wild  and  his  part¬ 
ners  joining  in. 

They  had  paused  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  near  the 
door  they  had  just  come  through. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  bar  looked  at  them  and  then 
showed  signs  of  uneasiness. 

“Say,  Jerry,”  he  said,  leaning  over  and  motioning  for  the 
man  to  hold  his  temper,  “go  a  little  easy.  This  heathen  is 
■what  they  call  Young  Wild  West’s  Clever  Chinee.” 

“I  don’t  care  "who  he  is.  I’m  goin’  to  chuck  him  out,  jest 
’cause  I  said  I  would.  I’ll  chuck  Young  Wild  West  out,  too,  if 
he  happens  to  come  along.” 

As  Jerry,  as  he  was  called,  said  this,  he  turned  and  looked 
squarely  at  Wild,  showing  plainly  that  he  knew  he  was  al¬ 
ready  present. 

The  young  deadshot  could  not  let  such  a  challenge  go  un¬ 
noticed. 

He  had  had  so  much  experience  in  and  about  the  mining 
camps  of  the  West  that  he  had  taught  himself  how  to  study 
a  man’s  character  by  his  looks  and  manner  of  speech. 

It  had  not  taken  him  more  than  two  seconds  to  make  up 
his  mind  that  the  big  man  with  the  scar  over  his  eye  was  a 
rascal. 

Knowing  just  as  well  as  if  Jerry  had  said  he  was  aware 
that . he  was  Young  Wild  West,  he  was  not  going  to  let  him 
get  ahead  any  further  without  expressing  himself. 

“See  here,  my  friend,”  he  said,  in  bis  cool  and  easy  way, 
as  he  stepped  squarely  before  the  bi£  fellow,  “I  don’t  know 
as  there’s  any  need  of  having  any  trouble  in  this  place.  You 
just  said  that  you  were  going  to  throw  the  Chinaman  out¬ 
side,  and  that  if  \oung  Wild  West  came  in  you  would  do  the 
same  with  him.  There  is  no  need  of  me  telling  you  that  I 
am  Young  Wild  West,  for  you  already  know  it.  Now  then,  I 
reckon  you  had  better  throw  me  out  first,  and  then  look 
a££er  the  Chinaman  later  on.” 

The  other  men  in  the  room  gave  vent  to  exclamations  of 
surprise,  and  promptly  drew  back  out  of  the  way. 

Evidently  they  all  knew  Jerry  to  be  a  bad  man,  and  did  not 
want  to  be  in  range  in  case  he  began  shooting. 

But  it  seemed  that  it  was  not  Jerry’s  intention  to  do  any 
shooting  just  then. 

He  had  made  the  threat,  and  was  ready  to  put  it  in  ef¬ 
fect. 

Tv  ithout  e\  en  making  a  reply  to  the  boy’s  remarks,  he 
reached  out  for  him  suddenly  in  an  attempt  to  catch  hold  of 
him. 

Quick  as  he  was,  Wild  was  quicker,  for  he  had  anticipated 
some  such  thing. 

Oh,  no,  Jerr1  ,  he  said,  coolly,  as  he  side-stepped  and 
placed  himself  on  the  defensive;  “no  doubt  if  you  had  got 
those  paws  of  yours  upon  me  you  might  have  succeeded  in 
throwing  me  out.  But  you  didn’t  catch  me.  Now  look  out 
for  yourself.  Just  make  another  grab  at  me,  and  I’ll  throw 
you  out.  I  aiu  only  a  boy,  and  you  are  a  man  easily  fifty 


pounds  heavier  than  I  am.  But  that  don’t  make  any,  differ¬ 
ence.  I  promise  to  throw  you  out  bodily.” 

The  words  spoken  in  such  a  cool  and  easy  way  had  the 
effect  of  causing  the  big  man  to  stand  still  and  show  amaze¬ 
ment. 

Wild  was  ready  for  him,  how’ever,  and  he  watched  him 
sharply. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  ahead  and  throw  me  out?”  he  said,  tan- 
talizingly,  a  smile  playing  about  his  lips. 

“Easy,  Jerry,”  the  bartender  spoke  up,  persuavely.  “It's 
Young  Wild  West,  an’  if  you  knowT  anything  about  him,  you 
oughter  know  that  he’s  quicker  than  chained  lightnin’  an’ 
strong  as  a  lion.  Better  settle  it  by  apologizin’.” 

“You  shet  up,  Rooster,”  thundered  Jerry,  without  looking 
at  the  speaker.  “I  said  I  was  goin’  to  chuck  the  heathen  out 
of  this  here  place,  an’  that  if  Young  Wild  West  come  along 
I’d  chuck  him  out,  too.  Young  Wild  WTest  is  here,  so  I’ll 
chuck  him  out  first.  Here  goes.  Jest  watch  rfte.” 

Then  he  gathered  his  muscles  and  made  a  leap  for  the 
boy  who  was  standing  but  a  few  feet  from  him. 

That  wras  all  Wild  wanted  him  to  do. 

He  stepped  quickly  to  the  right,  lowering  his  head  and 
shoulders  at  the  same  time,  and  as  Jerry’s  hands  went  over 
him  in  a  wild  reffort  to  grab  something,  the  boy’s  left  arm 
wound  itself  about  his  waist,  while  his  right  hand  gripped 
one  of  his  calves. 

Then  a  quick  movement  and  Wild  was  standing  erect,  the 
man  balanced  on  his  left  shoulder. 

“Look  out,  there!”  he  called  out,  as  he  started  for  the  door, 
which  was  wide  open. 

Jerry  uttered  a  yell  of  rage,  and  swung  his 'hands  down¬ 
ward  to  grab  the  boy. 

But  Wild  was  up  to  thr|t  sort  of  thing,  too,  and  he  tipped 
him  over  as  if  he  was  going  to  let  him  drop  headlong  to  the 
floor,  and  caused  the  bad  man  to  throw  out  his  hand  to 
catch  himself. 


Then  a  hard  wrench  was  given  upon  his  leg,  and  a  genuine 
cry  of  pain  came  from  the  lips  of  the  bad  man. 

By  that  time  Wild  was  outside,  and  with  a  quick  swing  he 
sent  Jerry  from  him,  causing  him  to  turn  a  complete  somer¬ 
sault  and- land  upon  all  fours  upon  the  ground. 

A  subdued  cheer  went  up  from  the  men  in  the  barroom, 
while  Hop  Wah  clapped  his  hands  and  shouted: 

“Hip  hi,  hoolay!  Bad  Melican  man  makee  velly  muchee 
mistakee,  so  be.  Young  Wild  West  chuckee  him  outtee  velly 
muchee  quickee.” 

Naturally  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart  followed  the 
young  deadshot  outside. 

They  were  simply  ready  to  see  that  no  one  interfered,  for 
they  knew  that  Wild  could  easily  take  care  of  the  bad 
man. 

Jerry  was  not  long  in  scrambling  to  his  feet. 

He  was  almost  bursting  with  rage,  too,  and  grabbing  for  his 
gun,  he  started  straight  for  the  boy  who  had  so  easily  thrown 
him  out  of  the  hotel  barroom. 

Wild  was  not  in  humor  to  try  any  gun  play  just  then. 

He  simply  leaped  forward,  and  landing  a  straight  left  on  the 
fellow’s  chin,  sent  him  spinning  around. 

Then  before  he  knew  what  had  happened,  the  gun  was 
jerked  from  his  hand. 

“You’re  a  mighty  bad  man,  I  reckon,”  the  young  deadshot 
said,  the  old  smile  still  on  his  face.  “But  you  are  not  going  to 
take  a  shot  at  me  just  now.  I  would  have  been  justified  in 
dropping  you  dead,  but  that  isn’t  the  way  I  do  business.  I 
can  get  along  with  you  without  any  shooting.  Now'  then  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  go  Inside  again,  and  I’ll  give  you 
another  chance.” 

There  were  more  or  less  people  on  either  side  of  the  street, 
and  it  did  not  take  more  than  a  minute  for  a  good-sized  crowd 
to  gather. 

All  sorts'  of  remarks  and  conjectures  were  made,  but  no  one 
seemed  inclined  to  interfere. 

Jerry,  completely  beaten  for  the  time,  looked  around  in  a 
helpless  sort  of  way. 


tnu  it  was  evicent  that  there  was  no  one  there  he  felt  thu 
he  could  call  upon  to  help  him.  „  1 

“You’re  a  mighty  quick  kid,"  he  said,  lowering  his  head  and 
showing  how  crestfallen  he  felt.  “You  sartinly  did  chuck  me 
out  of  that  barroom  all  right,  an'  you  got  that  gun  awav  frun 
me  afore  I  knowed  It.  too.  Bui  that’s  all  rteht  You  me 
got  the  best  of  it  now.  but  that  don’t  say  that  it  will  be 

that  way.  *k  * 

He  turned  as  if  to  cross  the  street,  but  just  then  u  tall,  uius- 
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cular-looking  man  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
stepping  up  to  him,  took  him  hy  the  shoulder  and  said: 

“What's  the  trouble,  Jerry?” 

“Nothin’  much,  as  I  know  of,  sheriff,”  came  the  reply. 

As  Wild  heard  this  he  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  turned  his 
gaze  upon  the  newcomer. 

“Is  that  the  sheriff?”  he  asked,  turning  to  one  of  the  by¬ 
standers. 

“You  bet  your  life  it  is!  It’s  Sheriff  Peters,”  was  the  reply. 

“Good!”  and  turning  to  his  partners,  the  young  deadshot  re¬ 
marked:  “Here’s  the  sheriff  now,  boys.  I  reckon  it  didn’t  take 
very  long  to  find  him.” 

But  what  happened  just  then  was  somewhat  unexpected  to 
our  three  friends. 

The  sheriff  suddenly  drew  a  revolver,  and  pressing  it  square¬ 
ly  against  the  bad  man’s  breast,  exclaimed: 

"You're  under  arrest,  Jerry.  I’ve  got  you  spotted  as  one  of 
the  gang  what  kidnaped  little  Billy -Elwood.  Jest  come  with 
me  now,  an’  don’t  you  try  to  git  away,  for  if  you  do  I’ll  shoot 
you  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

WILD  INTERVIEWS  THE  SHERIFF. 

Young  Wild  West  waited  to  hear  what  Jerry  wTould  say, 
watching  his  face  sharply  meanwhile. 

When  he  noticed  that  he  turned  deathly  pale  at  first,  but 
quickly  regained  his  composure,  he  made  up  his  mind 
right  away  that  the  sheriff  had  the  right  man. 

The  bad  m,an  attempted  to  pull  himself  away,  saying  as  he 
did  so: 

“You’re  jokin’,  Sheriff  Peters.  What  do  I  know  about  this 
kidnapin’  business?  I  kin  bring  as  many  as  twenty  men  what 
will  swrear  that  I’m  all  right.” 

“Never  mind  about  that.  You  come  with  me,”  was  the  cool 
reply.  “I  reckon  I’ve  got  enough  proof  to  make  it  worth  wThile 
arrestin’  you.  Now  come  along,  an’  mind  what  I  told  you  jest 
now.  Don’t  you  try  to  git  away.” 

In  vain  did  Jerry  expostulate. 

The  sheriff  was  a  strong,  wiry  man,  anyhow,  and  when  he 
started  to  draw  him  away  his  prisoner  soon  gave  in  and  went 
along  peaceably. 

“Come  cn,  boys,”  Wild  said,  nodding  to  his  partners.  “We’ll 
have  a  talk  with  the  sheriff  presently.” 

“It  rather  looks  as  though  he  has  got  one  of  the  gang, 
Wild,”  Jim  whispered. 

“Yes,  it  does  look  that  way.  That  fellow  is  bad  enough  to 
be  a  bandit,  that’s  certain.  We’ll  just  see  how  the  sheriff 
makes  out  writh  him.” 

Excitement  prevailed  at  the  store  now,  and  naturally  the 
crowd  went  along  writh  the  sheriff  and  his  prisoner. 

It  happened  that  the  town  jail  was  not  very  far  distant,  and 
as  they  neared  it  a  couple  of  men  who  were  the  sheriff’s  depu¬ 
ties  met  him  and  promptly  took  charge  of  the  prisoner. 

“I  got  him,  boys,”  the  sheriff  said,  somewhat  proudly.  “You 
all  thought  I  wras  goin’  to  have  a  big  time  arrestin’  Bad  Jerry. 
I  jest  happened  along  as  he  was  havin’  some  trouble  with  a 
young  feller  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Maybe  that  helped  me  out 
a  lot,  ’cause  it  looked  as  if  Jerry  had  barked  up  the  wrong 
tree.” 

As  he  said  this  the  sheriff’s  eyes  fell  upon  Wild,  who  had 
pushed  his  way  to  the  front. 

“Hello,  young  feller!”  he  said,  his  face  lighting  up.  “I  was 
je3t  tellin’  my  two  men  that  most  likely  you  helped  me  out  a 
little.  My  name  is  Peters,  an’  I’m  sheriff  of  this  county.” 

“Glad  to  meet  you,  sheriff,”  Wild  answered,  as  he  accepted 
the  proffered  hand  and  shook  it  heartily.  “My  name  is  Young 
Wild  West.” 

"Thunderation!  ”  Peters  exclaimed,  starting  back  and  looking 
sharply  at  the  boy.  “Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you’re  Young 
Wild  West,  the  boy  what’s  said  to  be  the  Champion  Dead- 
shot?” 

“That’s  just  who  I  am.  The  Champion  Deadshot  part  of  it  is 
the  name  given  me  by  some  of  my  friends.  While  no  doubt  I 
am  a  pretty  good  shot,  and  have  managed  to  hold  my  own 
against  all  challengers,  I  don’t  claim  that  there  is  no  one  living 
who  can  beat  rne  shooting.  But  say,  sheriff,  when  you  have 
the  time  to  spare  I’d  like  to  have  a  few  minutes’  talk  with 
you.” 

“Come  right  to  my  office,  Young  Wild  West.  Who’s  them 
with  you?  Your  pards,  maybe.” 

Wild  quickly  introduced  Charlie  and  Jim,  and  after  shaking 
hands  v.  ith  them  the  sheriff  nodded  for  them  to  follow  him, 
it:,']  \h<:  ih<-  way  into  the  office  of  the  jail. 

/“Set  right  down,”  he  said,  pointing  to  chairs  that  were 


ranged  along  the  wall.  “I  don’t  know  as  I  could  meet  any  one 
I  wanted  to  see  more  than  you  folks.  Young  Wild  West  an’ 
his  two  pards,  eh?  Right  here  in  Durango,  too,  an’  jest  when 
the  whole  town  is  ablaze  with  excitement  over  the  stealin’  of 
Elwood’s  boy.  Thunder!  Maybe  you  kin  help  me  out,  Young 
Wild  West.”  / 

“We  heard  that  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  offered 
to  any  one  who  will  return  the  boy  safe  and  sound  to  his  par 
rents,”  Wild  ventured. 

“Yes,  that’s  right.  I  reckon  there  will  be  a  little  more  than 
ten  thousand  for  the  one  as  does  it,  too,  unless  1  happen  to  do 
it  myself.  I’ve  took  it  on  myself  to  put  a  thousand  dollars 
more  to  that  reward.  The  county  can’t  afford  to  let  sich  things 
go  on,  you  know.  This  here  business  of  bandits  carryin’  off 
people  an’  holdin’  ’em  for  a  big  ransom  ain’t  to  be  allowed,  not 
in  Durango,  anyhow.” 

“It  must  be  a  pretty  bad  gang  that  is  operating  around 
here,”  the  young  deadshot  said,  coolly. 

“Putty  bad  gang!  I  should  say  so.  One  of  the  worst  gangs 
you  ever  heard  of.” 

“Been  trying  to  break  it  up,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  been  workin’  on  that  particular  job  for  a  long 
time.  Made  a  little  headway  now,  I  reckon.” 

“You  mean  that  you  think  you  have  caught  one  of  the 
gang.  ” 

“I’ve  got  a  man  what  knows  somethin’  about  the  gang,  any¬ 
how.  I’m  dead  sure  on  that.” 

“I  see.  That  fellow  is  supposed  to  be  a  pretty  bad  man.” 

“Yes,  they  call  him  Bad  Jerry,  an’  I  reckon  he’s  bad  enough. 

1  don’t  know  what  his  other  name  is.  But  it  was  you  what 
was  havin’  trouble  with  him,  wasn’t  ft?” 

“Yes,  I  had  a  little  difficulty  with  him.  It  started  in  the 

barroom  of  the  hotel.  He  was  going  to  throw  one  of  our 

Chinamen  out  of  the  place,  and  when  some  one  told  him  that 
he  belonged  to  our  party,  he  remarked  that  he  would  throw 
me  out,  too,  if  I  should  happen  to  come  along.  I  was  right 
there  at  the  time,  so  I  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  throw  me 

out.  He  proceeded  to  try  to  do  it,  but  it  seems  that  he  got 

thrown  out  himself.” 

“You  an’  your  pards  chucked  him  out,  I  s’pese,”  and  the 
sheriff  turned  and  looked  at  Charlie  and  Jim. 

“You’re  dead  wrong,  sheriff,”  the  scout  spoke  up.  “Wild 
never  needs  any  help  to  do  a  little  thing  like  that.  He  jest 
picked  up  that  big  galoot  and  chucked  him  out  with  no  trouble 
at  all.  Then  when  the  feller  got  up  an’  pulled  his  gun,  Yvild 
punched  him  a  good  one  in  the  jaw  an’  took  the  gun  away 
from  him.” 

“Here  is  the  gun  now,  sheriff,"  and  Wild  handed  over  the 
weapon  he  had  taken  from  Jerry. 

Peters’  face  was  the  picture  of  amazement  now. 

He  looked  first  at  the  boy,  and  then  at  the  revolver  that 
was  being  held  toward  him. 

“An’  that’s  what  happened  jest  when  I  come  along,”  he  said, 
speaking  slowly  and  shaking  his  head. 

“That’s  about  the  size  of  it,  sheriff,”  the  young  deadshot  an¬ 
swered,  smilingly. 

I  thought  somebody  had  been  gittin’  the  best  of  him,  an’  I 
happened  to  see  you  jest  as  you  stepped  away  from  Bad  Jerry, 
so  I  allowed  that  you  was  in  it  in  some  kind  of  fashion.  So 
you  done  all  this  alone,  eh?” 

“Didn’t  I  just  tell  you  he  did?”  Charlie  spoke  up,  somewhat 
sharply.  “You  don’t  s’pose  me  to  be  a  liar,  do  you?” 

“Hold  on,  Cheyenne  Charlie,”  and  the  sheriff  raised  his 
hand.  “Don’t  think  anything  like  that.  But  it  don’t  seem 
possible  that  a  feller  what’s  nothin’  more  than  a  boy  could 
chuck  Bad  Jerry  out  of  a  barroom  an’  then  take  a  gun  from 
him.” 

“It’s  so,  though,  sheriff;  ain’t  it,  Jim?” 

“I  reckon  it  is,”  Dart  said,  smilingly.  “But  it  seems  that 
the  sheriff  doesn’t  know  very  much  about  Young  Wild  West.” 

“No,  I  don’t,  but  I’ve  heard  somewhat  about  him,”  and  the 
chief  official  of  the  county  looked  at  Wild  admiringly. 

“Well,  sheriff,”  the  >oung  deadshot  said,  after  a  pause,  “if 
you  don’t  mind  telling  me,  I’d  like  to  know  how  you  came  to 
arrest  Bad  Jerry  as  an  accomplice  of  the  kidnaping  gang.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  tell  you  that,  anyhow,  if  I  don’t  tell  anybody  else. 
But  say,”  and  he  turned  and  looked  at  the  windows  in  the 
room,  “I  reckon  this  ougnter  be  a  secret,  ’cause  there  ain’t  no 
use  in  lettin’  the  whole  town  know  the  business  of  a  sheriff.” 

Jim  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  windows. 

There  was  quite  a  crowd  gathered  outside,  but  ho  knew  very 
well  that  no  one  could  hear  wliat  was  being  said  in  the  room, 
unless  there  was  very  loud  talking. 

“It's  all  right,”  he  said,  turning  to  Peters.  “You  can  talk, 
-but  speak  rather  low.” 
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The  sheriff  nodded,  and  then  took  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of 
rather  dirty  paper  that  had  no  doubt  been  torn  from  a  note¬ 
book. 

“This  is  what  give  me  the  information.  Bad  Jerry  dropped 
this  from  his  pocket,  an’  one  of  my  men  happened  to  be  right 
there  an’  picked  it  up.  It  was  over  in  the  Red  Dog  saloon, 
which  is  a  sort  of  hang-out  for  fellers  like  Jerry.  Gamblin', 
shootin’  an’  a  little  of  everything  else  goin'  on  there,  you 
know.”  ,\ 

Wild  nodded,  and  then  scanned  the  paper,  making  out  the 
following  in  a  scrawled  handwriting. 

“Mb.  Ehwood:  I  will  give  you  till  Tuesday  night,  seven 
o'clock,  to  produce  the  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  must  be 
in  gold,  too,  and  you  have  got  to  put  it  in  a  wagon  with  only 
one  man  to  drive,  and  start  north  up  along  the  trail.  If  you 
tell  the  sheriff  or  any  one  about  this,  and  men  are  sent  along 
with  the  wagon  expecting  to  catch  me,  the  boy  will  be  killed 
and  his  head  will  be  delivered  to  you  in  a  basket  the  following 
morning  at  daylight. 

“(Signed)  Doxey.” 

“So  Bad  Jerry  dropped  this  in  a  saloon,  eh?“  Wild  said,  as 
he  handed  the  paper  to  Jim,  so  he  might  read  it. 

“Yes,  my  man  who  happened  to  be  right  there  says  Jerry 
pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket  as  he-  was  gittin’  his  tobacker  out, 
an’  it  fell  on  the  floor  without  him  knowin’  it.  My  man  got  it 
in  a  jiffy,  an’  naturally  he  didn’t  lose  no  time  in  gittin’  it  to 
me.  I  didn’t  lose  much  time  about  huntin’  for  Jerry,  either,  < 
an’  I  found  him,  as  you  already  know.” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.  You  think,  then,  that  Jerry  was  supposed 
to  deliver  this  note  in  some  way  to  Mr.  Elwrood?” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I  think,  don’t  you?” 

“It  looks  that  way.  But  there  is  a  possibility  that  he  might 
have  found  the  piece  of  paper  somewhere.  Some  one  else 
might  have  lost  it,  you  know.” 

“That’s  all  right,  too.  That  sounds  putty  good,  but  you 
don’t  know  Bad  Jerry  as  well  as  I  do.  He’s  been  under  suspi¬ 
cion  for  quite  some  time,  but  we’ve  never  been  able  to  git 
enough  evidence  agin  him  to  go  ahead  an’  make  an  arrest. 

I  reckon  the  flndin’  of  this  here  note  is  enough  to  arrest  him 
on  suspicion,  ain’t  it?” 

“Quite  enough,  I  should  say.  You  have  done  all  right,  sher¬ 
iff,  and  I  congratulate  you.  But,”  and  the  boy  shook  his  head, 
“it  is  hardly  likely  that  this  man  will  squeal  on  the  gang.” 

“That’s  what  I’ve  been  thinkin’  of.  But  I’m  goin’  to  try  it, 
anyhow.  I’ll  lock  him  up  in  a  cell  where  there  ain’t  no 
winder,  an’  it’s  mighty  damp,  with  plenty  of  rats  runnin’ 
around.  Most  likely  after  he’s  put  one  night -in  there  he’ll 
be  willin’  to  own  up  to  everythin’.  Worth  tryin’,  anyhow.” 

“It’s  worth  trying  all  right,  Sheriff  Peters,  and  I  hope  you’ll 
succeed.  Of  course  you  have  no  idea  just  where  to  go  and 
look  for  the  den  of  the  bandits?” 

“Nothin’  more  than  that  they  must  be  located  somewhere 
along  the  trail  north  of  here.” 

“I  see.  All  right,  sheriff.  Sorry  to  take  up  so  much  of 
your  time.  I  reckon  we’ll  start  in  to  win  that  big  reward. 
We’ll  begin  right  after  dinner,  too.” 

“Good!  If  I  don’t  land  the  reward  myself,  I  hope  you  will. 
That’s  sayin’  a  whole  lot,  Young  Wild  West,  ’cause  naturally 
I’ve  got  a  lot  of  friends  here  what’s  huntin’  for  the  lost  kid, 
too.” 

“Thank  you,  sheriff.  I  promise  you  that  we  won’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  you  or  any  one  else  who  is  engaged  in  making  the 
search  for  the  missing  boy.  You  see.  It  is  a  sort  of  second 
nature  to  us  to  do  such  things  as  this.  Somehow,  we  don’t 
believe  in  permitting  lawless  gangs  to  remain  in  existence  if 
we  can  prevent  it.” 

“I’ve  heard  somewhat  about  that  part  of  it.  Well,  It  ain’t 
dinner-time  yet.  S’pose  we  go  out  an’  have  somethin’  to 
drink?” 

“We  are  going  right  over  to  the  hotel.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  go  over  there  with  you,  jest  as  soon  as  I 
know  for  sure  that  Bad  J^rry  is  locked  in  a  cell.” 

They  all  went  out  of  the  office  now.  and  proceeding  along  a 
corridor,  soon  discovered  ihat  the  prisoner  was  locked  in,  so 
there  would  be  no  possible  chance  of  his  making  an  escape. 

He  was  looking  through  the  bars  as  they  approached  the 
cell,  and  he  promptly  called  out: 

“Come  to  let  me  out,  Sheriff  Peters?  You  oughter  know 
that  I’m  innocent  of  this  here  business.” 

“Ain’t  goin’  to  let  you  out  jest  yet,  Jerry,”  was  the  reply. 
“I’m  goin’  to  give  you  till  to-night  to  think  it  over.  Maybe 
by  ih.it  time  you’ll  remember  that  you  do  know  somethin’ 
about  the  kidnapin*  of  little  Billy  Elwood.  If  it  happens  that 
you  can't  think  of  it  by  thivt  time,  I’ll  give  you  a  fine  place  i 


to  sleep  to-night,  an’  then  you’ll  surely  have  somethin’  to  tell 
me  about  it  in  the  mornin’.  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

Evidently  Bad  Jerry  knew  that  he  referred  to  the  dark  cell, 
for  he  was  a  resident  of  the  town  and  must  certainly  have 
heard  of  it  being  in  the  jail. 

His  face  paled  and  his  eyes  became  staring  for  a  moment. 

But  he  quickly  recovered  himself  again,  and  shaking  his 
head,  said : 

“  You  kin  punish  me  as  hard  as  you’re  a  mind  to,  sheriff,  but 
you  can’t  find  out  nothin’  from  me,  jest  ’cause  I  don’t  know 
nothin’.  You  have  had  it  in  for  me  a  good  while,  an’  you’re 
doin’  this,  I  s’pose,  to  sorter  git  square  with  me.  All  right. 
When  I  git  out  I  won’t  forgit  you.  You’re  hearin’  that  from 
me — Bad  Jerry,  as  you  call  me.” 

Then  the  villain  actually  shook  his  fist  at  the  sheriff  and 
turned  back  into  the  cell. 

“Don’t  lock  as  if  he’s  goin’  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
does  it?”  Peters  said,  as  he  walked  out  with  our  three  friends. 

“Not  yet,”  Wild  answered.  “But  I  reckon  he’s  pretty  much 
of  a  coward  when  it  gets  right  down  to  hard-pan.  Does  he 
know  that  your  man  found  the  note?” 

“Ain’t  told  him  a  word  about  it.  It  ain’t  right  for  me  to  do 
it,  is  it?” 

“I  reckon  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  do  or  not.  Let  me 
see.  Doxey,  as  you  call  him,  has  extended  the  time  one  day, 
it  seems.  That  gives  us  four  full  days  to  work  on  the  case. 
Sheriff,  I  rather  think  we’ll  have  the  boy  safe  and  sound  at 
the  home  of  his  parents  by  that  time,  and  the  chances  are 
that  Doxey  will  either  be  a  dead  bandit  or  here  in  the  jail, 
too.” 

The  sheriff  smiled  faintly. 

It  was  an  incredulous  smile,  too,  which  told  the  young  dead- 
shot  and  his  partners  that  he  was  anything  but  confident  of 
winning  the  reward  himself. 

Leaving  the  jail,  they  walked  leisurely  back  to  the  hotel,  a 
few  curious  ones  following  as  if  they  expected  to  learn  why 
Bad  Jerry  had  been  arrested. 

But  they  got  no  information,  even  though  some  of  them 
ventured  to  question  the  sheriff. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
hop’s  practical,  joke. 

When  the  sheriff  started  away  with  his  prisoner  the  whole 
crowd,  with  the  exception  of  three,  followed  him. 

The  three  were  the  bartender,  a  rather  stout,  good-natured 
looking  man  with  unkempt  hair  and  beard,  and  Hop  Wah,  the 
clever  Chinee. 

Probably  Hop  might  have  gone  along,  also,  if  Wild  had  not 
done  so. 

He  thought  he  might  be  ordered  to  come  back,  so  he  re¬ 
mained  before  the  door. 

When  he  found  that  he  was  not  alone  he  npdded  to  the  good- 
natured  appearing  man  and  said: 

“Maybe  we  bettee  havee  liliee  dlink  of  tanglefoot,  so  be.” 

“I  was  jest  thinkin’  about  that,  my  heathen  friend,”  was  the 
reply.  “I  don’t  see  no  use  in  followin’  along  to  the  jail  jest 
to  see  Bad  Jerry  locked  up.  He  ain’t  no  good,  anyhow,  an’  I 
hope  they  keep  him  there  a  while.  Things  will  be  a  whole  lot 
better  around  here  if  they  do.  So  you’re  Young.  Wild  West’s 
heathen,  eh?” 

“Me  allee  samee  Young  Wild  West’s  Clevee  Chinee.” 

“Clevee,  eh?  I  s’pose  that  means  clever.  You're  mighty 
smart,  then.” 

“Velly  muchee  smartee,  so  be.” 

The  bartender  grinned,  for  he  knew  something  about  the 
Chinaman’s  disposition,  having  met  him  on  a  former  occasion. 

They  remained  watching  the  departing  crowd  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  Hop  led  the  way  inside. 

Rooster,  as  the  bartender  was  called,  quickly  got  behind 
the  bar,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  the  two. 

“Tanglefoot,”  Hop  said. 

“What’s  yours,  Merry?” 

“I’ll  take  the  same  as  my  heathen  friend.  Let  me  see 
What’s  your  name?”  and  he  turned  questioninglv  to  the  Chi¬ 
naman. 

“Me  namee  Hop  Wah;  comee  flom  China.  Me  vellv  smartee 
Chinee,  so  be.  Hip  hi.  hoolay!”  * 

Then  Hop  took  off  his  hat,  and  waving  it  over  his  head 
danced  a  few  stefts  of  a  jig.  a  ’ 

Merry,  as  he  was  called,  laughed  until  his  stomach  *ho  k 
like  a  bowl  of  Jelly. 

It,  was  plain  that  ho  was  one  of  the  mirthful  sort,  and  that 
he  had  taken  a  great  liking  for  the  Chinaman. 
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“All  right,"  ho  said.  "I'm  believin’  you  when  you  say  that. 
They  cell  me  Merry,  ’cause  I’m  always  sorter  jolly,  I  s’pose, 
though  I  don’t  jest  know  how  long  ago  it  was  when  I  come 
by  the  name.  My  right  name  is  Wright,  an’  I  run  a  wheel¬ 
wright  hop  right  down  the  street.  How  is  that?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ” 

“You  volly  smartee  Melican  man,  so  be.  Me  likee  you  velly 
muchee." 

“You  ain’t  wastin’  no  affection,  then,  ’cause  I  think  you’re  all 
right,  Hop  Wah.  You're  Young  Wild  West’s  Clever  Chinee,  too. 
Go  ahead  an’  help  yourself  from  that  there  bottle.” 

Hop  did  as  directed,  and  then  Merry,  the  wheelwright, 
poured  what  he  wanted  from  the  bottle  into  the  glass  before 
him. 

Rooster  was  grinning  broadly  now. 

"Say,"  he  said,  when  the  two  had  swallowed  their  drinks, 
“this  is  what  I  call  a  whole  lot  better  than  what  was  goin’ 
on  here  a  little  while  ago.  I  always  git  a  little  worried  when 
I  see  there's  danger  of  guns  bein’  used  in  this  here  place.  I 
always  was  that  way,  ’cause  you  can’t  tell  jest  when  a  bullet 
is  goin’  to  flop  you  over.  Jerry  is  one  of  the  ugliest  men  in 
the  whole  town,  when  he’s  been  drinkin’  any,  an’  it’s  blamed 
seldom  when  he’s  without  it.  But  it  done  me  more  good  than 
anything  that  could  happen  to  me  in  a  month  to  see  that  boy 
chuck  him  out  of  here  an’  then  take  the  gun  away  from  him. 
Yrcung  Wild  West  is  sartinly  a  hum-scorcher.” 

“I’ll  bet  it  didn’t  do  you  half  as  much  good  as  it  done  me,” 
Merry  declared,  and  then  he  broke  into  a  laugh  again.  “There 
was  somethin’  funny  about  it,  too,  wasn’t  there?”  he  declared, 
after  thinking  a  moment.  “An’  jest  as  Bad  Jerry  didn’t  know 
what  to  do  or  which  way  to  turn,  along  comes  the  sheriff  an’ 
grabs  him.  I  heard  what  the  sheriff  said,  too.  Ho  arrested 
Jerry,  thinkin’  he  had  somethin’  to  do  with  the  stealin’  of 
the  mine  owner’s  kid.” 

“I  s'pose  he  must  have  knowed  what  he  was  doin’,  or  he 
wouldn’t  have  arrested  him,”  Rooster  retorted,  as  he  accepted 
a  silver  dollar  from  Hop  and  proceeded  to  make  change.  “I 
reckon  since  the  boss  ain’t  here,  I’m  goin’  to  treat.  What  will 
you  two  gents  have?” 

Meanwhile,  Hop  had  been  studying  the  jolly  fellow  who  was 
called  Merry  a  whole  lot,  and  he  was  doing  some  thinking, 
too. 

Always  ready  to  play  a  practical  joke  on  some  innocent,  he. 
at  first  decided  to  make  the  man  his  victim. 

But  as  he  saw  how  gcod-natured  he  was,  he  changed  his 
mind. 

Rather  than  play  a  trick  on  him,  he  would  do  it  to  the  bar¬ 
tender,  who  was  less  innocent,  he  thought. 

But,  anyhow,  some  sort  of  funny  trick  must  be  carried 
through,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible. 

y.  seemed  that  Hop  could  not  live  without  such  things. 

“Y7ou  namee  Looster,”  he  said,  as  he  poured  out  a  drink  in 
his  glass. . 

“That’s  only  a  nickname,”  the  bartender  retorted,  somewhat 
disgustedly. 

“That’s  what  everybody  calls  him — Rooster.  Putty  soon 
he’ll  crow.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ”  and  Merry  again  laughed  heartily. 

“Me  namee  Hop.  Maybe  me  allee  samee  hop  liliee  bit,”  and 
so  saying  Hop  went  about  the  room  on  one  foot. 

Merry  laughed  until  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

“If  this  ain’t  funny  I  never  seen  anything  that  was,”  he 
declared,  a3  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  a  red  cotton  handkerchief. 
“His  name  is  Rooster,  an’  he  kin  crow;  an’  your  name  is  Hop, 
an’  you  kin  hop.  My  right  name  is  Wright,  an’  I’m  a  wheel¬ 
wright,  right  down  the  street.  I’ll  write  it  down  for  you.” 

It  must  have  been  that  the  wheelwright  was  in  the  habit  of 
getting  off  this  sort  of  thing  frequently,  for  the  bartender 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  appeared  somewhat  disgusted. 

But  Hop  laughed,  just  the  same,  though  probably  it  was  a 
forced  laugh,  because  he  knew  that  it  was  expected  of  him. 

“Set  ’em  up  ag’in,  R.ooster,”  Merry  called  out,  and  theu  he 
flipped  a  five-dollar  gold-piece  toward  the  ceiling. 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply. 

“Of  course  it’s  right.  That’s  jest  what  I  was  tollin’  you.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ho,  ho,  ho!”  laughed  Hop.  “You  velly  funny 
Melican  man,  so  be.  Evelythling  allee  samee  light.” 

At  that  moment  a  horseman  rode  up  to  the  door,  and  the 
attention  of  the  three  was  instantly  called  that  way. 

“Who’s  that  feller.  I  wonder?”  the  bartender  asked,  looking 
quontioningly  at  the  wheelwright. 

I  don’t,  know  what  his  name  is,”  was  the  reply.  “He  was 
ground  to  my  shop  the  other  day  havin’  a  wagon  fixed.  He 
told  me  he  had  a  ranch  about  thirteen  miles  out  of  town. 
Bought  old  man  Jepson’s  ranch,  I  think  he  said.  You  remem- 
u:t  old  man  Jepson.  He  died  about  three  months  ago.” 


“I  remember.  But  I  never  seen  that  feller  afore.  Sorter 
fancy-lookin’,  ain’t  he?” 

Surely  the  stranger  might  have  been  called  fancy-looking, 
for  he  was  attired  in  a  neat-fitting  velvet  suit,  and  wore  high- 
top  riding  boots. 

His  headgear  was  a  broad  sombrero,  and  as  he  had  a  black 
mustache  and  goatee  and  was  not  altogether  ugly  about  the 
face,  he  made  quite  a  striking  appearance. 

Hop  intended  to  go  right  ahead  and  have  some  fun  at  the 
expense  of  the  bartender,  but  when  he  saw  the  newcomer  he 
decided  to  wait  a  while. 

The  horseman  dismounted  and  flung  the  bridle-rein  over  a 
hitching-post  and  then  walked  briskly  into  the  barroom. 

He  looked  sharply  at  Hop  and  Merry,  and  then  turned  to 
the  man  behind  the  bar  and  said: 

“Some  brandy,  and  be  quick  about  it.  I’m  not  feeling  very 
well  to-day.” 

“All  right,  boss.  Here  you  are,”  and  Rooster  showed  how 
quickly  he  could  serve  him. 

Having  swallowed  his  brandy,  the  stranger  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief,  and  then  lighting  a  cigarette,  he  turned  and  looked 
again  at  Hop  and  Merry. 

“Not  doing  much  business  here  to-day,  it  seems,"  he  ob¬ 
served,  as  he  looked  at  the  bartender. 

“Not  jest  now.  The  whole  crowd  went  up  to  the  jail,  ex¬ 
ceptin’  these  two,”  and  he  nodded  to  Hop  and  the  wheelwright. 
“Quite  a  little  excitement.  The  worst  man  in  town  got  chucked 
out  of  the  place  by  a  boy,  an’  then  had  his  gun  took  away 
from  him  by  the  same  boy.  Then  along  comes  the  sheriff  an’ 
arrests  him,  an’  then  he  goes  to  jail,  the  crowd  followin’.” 

“Is  that  so?”  and  the  stranger  became  very  much  inter¬ 
ested. 

Hop  was  wratching  him  sharply,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  get  everything  he  could. 

“The  worst  man  in  the  town  got  treated  this  way,  you  say?” 
the  man  asked,  as  he  paid  for  his  drink.  “Who  is  he,  if  I  may 
ask?  I  am  somewhat  of  a  stranger  here,  you  know.  Don’t 
get  down  this  way  very  often.  Very  busy  with  a  ranch  I 
bought  lately.” 

“Bad  Jerry  is  the  galoot’s  name,”  Rooster  answered,  quickly. 

“Eh?  Bad  Jerry,  you  say?”  and  the  stranger  gave  a  start. 

“Yes,  he’s  about  the  wmrst  man  in  Durango  jest  now\  I 
s’pose.  But  most  likely  he’s  due  to  stay  in  jail  a  little  while 
now.  ” 

“What  was  he  arrested  for?” 

“I  heard  the  sheriff  say  when  he  laid  his  hand  on  him  that 
he  -was  wmnted  for  havin’  somethin’  to  do  wdth  the  stealin’  of 
a  boy  what’s  the  son  of  the  richest  mine  owner  in  these  here 
parts,”  Merry  ansvve2'ed,  before  the  bartender  could  frame 
words  to  make  a  reply. 

Again  the  man  started,  this  time  his  face  paling  slightly. 

Hop’s  eyes  twinkled. 

It  occurred  to  him  right  away  that  the  stranger  was  show¬ 
ing  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  what  had  taken  place  a 
short  time  before. 

Having  a  very  good  pair  of  ears,  and  knowing  how  to  use 
them,  the  clever  Chinee  had  heard  all  about  the  kidnaping 
case,  or  as  much  as  the  average  person  in  the  town  knew  of  it, 
and  also  that  there  was  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  dollars  of¬ 
fered  for  the  return  of  the  boy  safe  and  sound. 

He  had  not  heard  Wild  say  that  he  meant  to  find  the  boy, 
but  he  know’  perfectly  well  that  he  surely  wrould  do  so. 

“Misler  Stlanger,”  he  said,  stepping  toward  the  ranchman, 
as  he  called  himself,  "Young  Wild  West  allee  samee  findee  urn 
liliee  Melican  boy  and  gittee  urn  leward.  He  findee  velly 
muchee  quiekee,  too,  so  be.” 

“What’s  that  you  say?  Young  Wild  West!  Is  that  meddle¬ 
some  kid  here  in  Durango?” 

“Y’ou  kin  bet  your  life  he’s  here,”  the  wheelwright  de¬ 
clared,  somewhat  proudly.  “This  heathen  is  Young  Wild 
West’s  Clever  Chinee,  too.  Wliat  do  you  think  of  that? 
He’s  one  of  the  smartest  heathens  whatever  drawed  breat.” 

“I  don’t  care  anything  about  the  heathen,”  and  the  stranger 
frowned.  “For  that  matter,”  he  added,  with  a  shrug  ol'  the 
shoulders,  “I  don’t  care  anything  about  Young  Wild  West. 
But  It  happens  that  I  have  heard  his  name  mentioned  a  few 
times.” 

“You  allee  samee  know  Bad  Jelly,  so  be?”  Hop  said,  nod¬ 
ding  his  head  and  smiling. 

Again  the  man  frowned. 

“I  don’t  wish  to  talk  with  you,”  he  declared,  motiouing 
for  Hop  to  get  away  from  him. 

“Allee  light;  maybe  you  havee  liliee  dlinlr,  so  be.  Mo 
wantee  tleat.  Me  velly  smartee  Chinee.” 

“Bartender,  I  advise  you  to  put  heathen  out  of  the  room!” 
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the  ranchman  exclaimed,  angrily.  “This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  been  In  this  place,  and  certainly  1  don’t  want  to  mix 
with  such  people  as  you  have  here  now.” 

“Meanin’  me,  too,  of  course?”  Merry  asked,  just  the  vestige 
of  an  angry  flush  appearing  on  his  face. 

“You  can  take  it  that  way  if  you  like.  I  call  myself  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  mixing  with  the  rough- 
scuffs  that  are  to  be  found  hanging  about  the  so-called  'hotels 
in  this  region.” 

“Sorry,  stranger,”  Rooster  declared,  shaking  his  head,  “but 
this  man  here,"  pointing  to  Merry,  “is  one  of  my  regular  cus¬ 
tomers,  an’  the  Chinaman  is  stoppin’  here  as  a  guest  of  the 
hotel.  It’s  Young  Wild  West’s  Chinee,  so  that  makes  it  all 
right.  If  you  don’t  feel  like  stayin’  in  here,  I  s’pose  you’ll 
have  to  go  out  an’  spend  your  money  some  other  place.” 

“Very  independent,  I  must  say,”  and  the  ranchman  forced 
a  laugh.  “Well,  all  right,"  he  added.  “Maybe  I  was  a  little 
too  hasty  in  raising  such  objections.  To  show  you  that  I  am 
a  gentleman,  as  I  just  stated.,  I  will  stand  treat.  Give  these 
two  people  whatever  they  want.  A  little  brandy  for  me,  and 
a  clean  glass,  too,  mind  you.” 

The  bartender  looked  disgusted,  especially  "when  he  wras 
asked  to  furnish  a  clean  glass,  for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  let¬ 
ting  a  customer  use  the  same  glass  he  first  drank  from  when 
ordering  a  second  drink. 

But  it  just  suited  Hop  for  a  clean  glass  to  be  put  upon  the 

bar. 

He  was  going  to  surprise  the  stranger. 

He  stepped  over  close  to  him,  and  smilingly  said: 

“Me  velly  solly  me  makee  you  mad.  Me  velly  goodee  Chinee. 
Me  go  to  Sunday-school  in  ’Flisco.” 

“Oh,  I  see,”  and  the  stranger  forced  a  smile. 

Then  Hop,  unseen  by  any  one,  dropped  a  good  pinch  of 
almost  colorless  powder  in  the  glass. 

Small  as  the  quantity  was,  it  possessed  great  power,  for  it 
was  a  chemical  that  would  explode  the  moment  any  sort  of 
liquid  came  in  contact  with  it. 

But  the  fact  wras  that  the  heathen  was  somewhat  of  a  chem¬ 
ist,  and  he  always  carried  about  with  him  all  sorts  of  powders 
and  the  like  to  assist  him  in  performing  his  so-called  feats  of 
magic. 

“So  you  went  to  Sunday-school  in  ’Frisco,  did  you?”  the 
ranchman  observed,  as  he  stepped  back,  showing  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  remain  too  close  to  the  heathen. 

“Lat  light.  Me  velly  smartee  Chinee,  too.” 

“He’s  a  good  Chinee  an’  a  smart  one,”  spoke  up  Merry,  as  if 
he  thought  the  man  did  not  quite  understand. 

“Help  yourselves,”  was  the  reply.  “I  am  proving  to  you 
that  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  that  I  don’t  wish  to  offend  any  one 
by  making  the  least  ill-feeling.” 

Hop  helped  himself  from  the  whisky  bottle,  and  &o  did  the 
wheelwright.  /  1 

Then  the  stranger  took  the  brandy  bottle,*  and  holding  the 
glass  in  bis  hand,  poured  some  of  the  contents  out. 

The  very  moment  he  did  this  there  was  a  sharp  hiss,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  muffled  explosion,  and  a  burst  of  steam  almost 
completely  enveloped  those  standing  before  the  bar.  ' 

“Hey,  there!”  the  stranger  cried,  excitedly,  as  he  leaped 
back,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands.  * 

“Hip  hi!  Whattee  mattee?”  shouted  Hop,  and  then  he  began 
running  about  the  room  in  a  circle,  making  all  the  noise  he 
could.  •  , 

The  bartender  and  Merry  were  as  much  abounded  as  the 
victim  of  the  joke. 

But  when  the  latter  happened  to  look  at  the  Chinaman  and 
noticed  that  he  was  very  mirthful  about  it,  his  face  relaxed 
until  a  broad  grin  came  over  it,  and  then  he  ran  over  to  him 
and,  catching  him  by  the  arm,  said  : 

“I’ll  bet  you  done  that.  What  was  it.  anyhow?” 

“Me  no  undelstandee,  so  be,”  Hop  declared,  but  the  grin 
did  not  leave  his  face. 

“Yes,  you  do,  now.  Tell  me  what  it  was.” 

“  Allee  light,  me  tellee  you,  Misler  Merry.  Me  puttee  lillee 
powdee  in  urn  glass,  and  when  um  blandy  go  in  it  makee  lillee 
explosion,  so  be." 

“By  jingo!  I  knowed  it.  Jest  look  at  him,”  and  he  pointed 
to  the  victim,  who  was  standing  near  the  door,  the  picture  of 
amazement,  holding  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand  which  he  no 
doubt  had  taken  from  his  pocket  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  his 
fa.ee. 

“It’s  all  right,  Rooster.”  Merry  said,  stepping  up  to  the  bar 
“The  glass  must  have  been  blamed  hot,  an’  it  caused  the 
brandy  to  explode,  that’s  all." 

But  Rooster  was  unable  to  understand  it. 

However,  when  he  saw  that  both  Hop  and  Merry  were  : 


laughing,  he  decided  that  It  must  have  been  some  sort  of  a 
joke,  so  he  quickly  regained  his  composure,  nnd  nodding  to  the 
victim,  said: 

“Boss,  I  reckon  I’ll  give  you  another  glass.  There  was  some¬ 
thin’  wrong  with  that  one.” 

“Eh,  what’s  that?”  and  the  stranger  looked  at  him  sharply 
as  he  proceeded  to  wipe  away  the  brandy  that  had  spattered 
upon  his  face, 

“There  ain’t  no  use  of  gittin’  mad  about  it.  It  must  have 
been  a  joke,  though  I  don’t  know  nothin’  about  it,”  went  on 
Rooster,  as  he  wiped  another  glass  and  placed  it  upon  the 
bar. 

“A  joke,  eh?  Just  explain  to  me  how  it  was  a  joke,  and  if 
it  really  was  a  joke,  I’d  like  to  know  who  perpetrated  it.” 

“I  reckon  the  Chinaman  kin  explain  it.  if  he  w*ants  to,” 
Merry  declared.  “If  you’ll  promise  not  to  git  mad  about  it, 
most  likely  he’ll  go  ahead  an’  tell  you  how  it  was  done.” 

“Get  mad  about  it!  Why  should  I  get  angry  at  the  joke? 
But  I  really  would  like  to  know  how  it  was  done.  At  first  I 
thought  some  one  had  fired  a  shot  squarely  in  my  face,  and 
caused  the  brandy  in  the  glass  to  flow  all  over  me.  I’ll  give  a 
hundred  dollars  if  the  Chinaman  will  show  me  how  he  did  that. 
Here  you  are,”  and  he  quickly  produced  a  bag  and  dumped  a 
number  of  gold  coins  upon  the  bar.  » 


CHAPTER  V. 


DOXEY. 


It  was  seldom  indeed  that  Hop  Wah,  the  clever  Chinee,  had 
less  than  a  thousand  dollars  on  his  person. 

But.  the  offer  of  a  hundred  dollars  for  him  to  show  how  he 
had  played  the  joke  on  the  stranger  appealed  to  him. 

But  Hop  was  wary  at  the  same  time. 

He  knew  that  the  stranger  was  having  all  he  could  do  to 
keep  from  making  an  outburst,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  if  he  chose  to  be  could  shoot  quick  and  straight. 

Two  long-barreled  revolvers  were  strapped  about  his  waist, 
and  the  Chinaman  certainly  was  not  going  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  shot. 

But  he  felt  duty  bound  to  show  how  the  trick  had  been  per¬ 
formed  and  accept  the  hundred  dollars. 

*  “  Me  showee  you,  Misler  Stlanger.  velly  muchee  quickee,” 
he  said,  stepping  up  and  smiling  blandly.  “You  no  gittee  mad, 
so  be.” 

“Me  get  angry!  Why,  of  course  not.  I  am  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  for  that.  But  are  you  willing  to  admit  that  you 
caused  that  big  explosion?”  - 

“Mo  no  do  lat,”  Hop  declared.  ♦‘You  make©  um  explosion, 
so  be.” 

“I  made  it,  eh?  Very  well.  Showr  me  how*  I  can  do  the  saipe 
thing  agin  and  you  shall  have  the  hundred  dollars.  There  it 
is,”  and  he  pushed  five  twenty-dollar  gold-pieces  along  the 
bar,  and  then  placed  the  rest  of  the  money  into  the  bag. 

I-lop  took  the  clean  glass  the  bartender  had  put  upon  the 
bar,  arid  made  out  that  he  was  examining  it. 

He  managed  to  drop  some  more  of  the  powder  into  it,  how¬ 
ever,  without  being  seen,  and  then  placing  it  before  his  vic¬ 
tim,  he  smilingly  said: 

“Now  len,  you  puttee  some  more  blandy  in  um  glass  and  um 
explosion  go  some  more,  so  be.” 

“Then  it  must  be  the  brandy,”  and  the  ranchman  turned 
questioningly  to  the  bartender. 

“If  it’s  the  brandy,  why  don’t  it  explode  while  it’s  in  the 
bottle?”  Rooster  asked,  half  angrily. 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  But  the  Chinaman  claims  to  know. 
Suppose  you  pour  me  out  a  drink.” 

“1  reckon  I  ain’t  afraid  to  do  it,”  and  Rooster  promDtlv 
picked  up  the  bottle. 

Merry  stepped  back  toward  the  other  side  of  the  room  and 
Hop  did  the  same. 


Noticing  this,  the  stranger  hurried  to  the  door. 

But  the  bartender  only  laughed,  and  then  he  tipped  the  bot¬ 
tle  and  poured  some  of  the  contents  into  the  glass. 

The  very  next  instant,  he  did  so  a  repetition  of  what  had 
happened  before  occurred. 

Rooster  let  out  a  yell,  and  dropped  behind  the  bar  while 
Hop  and  Merry  laughed  uproariously. 

The  ranchman,  however,  did  not  crack  a  smile,  but  showed 
that  he  was  a  great  deal  interested,  as  well  as  ama-ed 

“A  very  queer  happening.”  lie  declared,  as  he  picked  up  the 
glass,  which  had  dropped  from  the  bartender’s  hands  to  the 

will  say.  There’s 

it  yet. 


bar  without  rolling  off.  “A  puzzle  to  me.  I 
the  hundred  dollars,  heathen,  but  I  can't  let  you 
for  you  haven't  shown  how  the  thing  is  done." 
•Allee  light,  me  showee  you  veil}  muthw  quick 
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S  >  saying.  Hop  produced  a  small  vial  from  one  of  tlie  many 
pockets  the  inside  of  his  loose-fitting  blouse  contained.  “You 
gives  me  lillee  piece  of  papee,  and  me  flxee  velly  muchee 
quickee.” 

A  piece  of  paper  was  quickly  furnished  him,  and  then  Hop 
dumped  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  in  it  and  carefully 
folded  it  so  it  would  remain  intact. 

"You  takee  lillee  bit  of  um  powdee  and  puttee  in  um  glass,’' 
be  explained,  smiling  blandly.  “Len  when  somebody  puttee 
watee.  tanglefoot  or  blandy,  or  anythling  likee  lat  in  um 
glass,  um  explosion  go  velly  muchee  quickee.  Me  velly  smartee 
Chinee." 

'  Oh,  I  begin  to  understand.  A  chemical  preparation,  f  pre¬ 
sume.  Very  well,  heathen.  That  certainly  is  worth  a  hundred 
dollars  to  me.  Take  your  money.” 

Hop  picked  up  the  gold  pieces  and  jingled  them  in  his  hand. 

“  I  presume  that  I  had  better  test  this  powder  and  see  if  it  is 
all  right,”  said  the  ranchman. 

“Put  the  whole  lot  of  it  in  a  glass  and  try  it  that  way,” 
suggested  Rooster. 

“Rather  sarcastic,  I  should  say,”  said  the  ranchman,  smiling 
faintly.  "But  never  mind.  If  you  will  kindly  loan  me  a  dry 
glass  I’ll  be  obliged  to  you.” 

The  bartender  obliged  him  quickly  enough,  and  then  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  powder  was  put  in  the  glass. 

The  man  then  picked  up  the  brandy  bottle,  and  holding  it  off 
at  arm’s  length,  dropped  some  of  the  contents  into  the  glass. 

A  repetition  of  what  had  happened  twice  before  was  the 
result. 

But  this  time  no  one  was  much  surprised. 

Even  though  it  seemed  as  if  a  severe  explosion  occurred, 
the  glass  scarcely  more  than  moved  upon  the  bar,  and  it  -was 
not  injured  a  particle. 

"That  is  all  right,”  the  ranchman  declared,  nodding  his 
head  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away.  “I  consider  my  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  well  invested.  Much  obliged  to  you,  my  heathen 
friend.” 

“You  velly  muchee  welcome,  so  be,”  Hop  answered.  “Now' 
len,  maybe  you  wantee  chuckee  dice.  Maybe  you  gittee  um 
bundled  dollee  backee.” 

"Throw  dice  with  you  for  money?  Do  you  mean  that?” 

“Yes;  me  likee  chuckee  dieee  velly  muchee,  so  be.  Me  velly 
smartee  Chinee.” 

“Very  well.  Anything  to  oblige  .you.  I  happen  to  have 
another  hundred  dollars  that  I  can  well  spare,  so  I  propose  that 
we  throw'-  the  dice  ten  times,  at  ten  dollars  per  throw.” 

“Lat  allee  light.  Me  chuckee  allee  samee  ten  timee  for  um 
hundled  dollee  a  thlow.” 

The  stranger  looked  at  the  Chinaman  curiously. 

“You’re  something  of  a  bluffer,  heathen,”  he  observed,  with 
a  laugh.  “Yet  I  feel  sure  that  you’re  a  shrewd  fellow.  Come 
on.  Let  us  have  the  dice,  bartender.” 

Rooster  handed  over  the  leather  cup  and  the  three  dice  it 
contained. 

Hop  took  it  and  emptied  the  dice  in  his  hand. 

He  looked  them  over  quickly,  and  then  a  satisfied  smile 
showed  upon  his  face. 

This  was  not  because  the  dice  suited  him  to  throw  with, 
but  because  he  had  three  trick  dice  in  his  pocket  that  were 
very  nearly  the  same  size. 

Instead  of  having  the  regular  spots  on  them,  they  contained 
nothing  but  fives  and  sixes. 

Very  often  the  clever  Chinee  used  these  in  lieu  of  the  regular 
ones,  and  it  made  him  an  easy  winner  when  he  did. 

He  intended  -to  fleece  the  stranger  now. 

Hop  produced  a  ten-dollar  gold-piece  and  laid  it  upon  the  bar, 
and  then  it  was  quickly  covered  by  the  man  who  was  so  wall¬ 
ing  to  gamble  with  him. 

“You  thlow,”  Hop  said,  pushing  *lie  dice  and  cup  toward 
him. 
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All  right,  I’ll  lead  off,  then.” 

'he  dice  were  duly  rattled  and  thrown  upon  the  bar. 
Fourteen!”  the  ranchman  exclaimed,  looking  very  well 
isfied  at  the  result  of  the  throw.  “If  you  beat  that,  heathen, 
i  win  ten  dollars.”  * 

Me  ecat.ee  lat,  allee  light.  Me  velly  smartee  Chinee.” 

•You  third:  you'll  throw  more  than  fourteen,  do  you?” 
Mo  velly  sure  me  thlow  more  lan  fourteen,  so  be.” 

How  much  money  would  you  be  willing  to  wager  that  you 
i  do  it?” 


“Me 
The 
due e  2 
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betie'  you  fivee  hundled  dollee,  so  be.” 
ranchman  sneered,  but  when  he  saw  Hop  quickly  pro¬ 
big  roll  of  bills,  the  expression  of  his  face  changed  in- 

c  andred  dollars  was  counted  out  and  laid  upon  the  bar, 


and  then  the  Chinaman  looked  at  him  and  waited  to  see  what 
he  would  dc. 

“You  seem  to  have  plenty  of  money,”  was  the  remark.  “All 
right.  You  will  wager  that  you  will  roll  out  the  dice  and  that 
the  spots  that  come  up  will  count  more  than  fourteen?” 

“Lat  light,  Misler  Stlanger.” 

“1  will  count  the  five  hundred.” 

He  was  not  long  in  doing  it,  showing  that  he  had  fully  as 
much  money  as  the  Chinaman. 

The  bartender  and  the  wheelwright  looked  on  with  bulging 
eyes,  for  they  had  not  expected  that  a  gambling  game  would  be 
started  with  the  stakes  as  high  as  all  that. 

“Proceed,  my  heathen  friend,”  the  stranger  said,  coolly. 

“Allee  light,”  and  Hop  picked  up  the  dice,  but  instead  of 
putting  them  into  the  leather  cup  he  dropped  in  the  three  he 
had  concealed  in'  tlie  palm  of  his  hand. 

After  giving  them  an  extra  rattling  he  threw  the  little  cubes 
out  upon  the  bar. 

Two  sixes  and  a  five  came  up. 

“Velly  goodee  thlow,  so  be,”  the  Chinaman  said,  as  he 
reached  over  and  took  possession  of  the  thousand  dollars  as 
well  as  the  twenty  that  lay  upon  the  bar. 

The  ranchman  stepped  back,  his  face  the  picture  of  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Lucky,  I  should  say!”  he  said,  after  a  short  silence. 

“Velly  muchee  lucky,  so  be,”  and  Hop  gathered  up  the  dice 
and  put  them  back  in  the  cup.  “Me  beatee  fourteen  evely 
timee,  so  be.  Me  velly  smartee  Chinee.” 

“I’ll  lay  a  thousand  dollars  that  you  can’t  beat  fourteen  in 
the  next  throw  you  make.” 

“Allee  light;  puttee  uppee  you  money.” 

The  thousand  dollars  -was  quickly  counted  out.  and  Hop 
covered  it  promptly. 

Then  he  rolled  out  the  dice  again,  and  this  time  three  fives 
turned  up. 

“Allee  samee  fifteen.  Beatee  fourteen  velly  muchee  quickee!” 
he  exclaimed,  and  the  money  -was  seized  and  put  away  under 
liis  blouse  in  a  jiffy. 

At  that  moment  the  rumbling  of  'wheels  and  the  sounds 
made  by  horses’  hoof's  came  to  the  ears  of  those  in  the  hotel 
barroom. 

The  ranchman  gave  a  start,  and  hurried  to  a  window. 

“The  stage  is  coming,”  he  said.  “Bartender,  I  think  I’ll 
take  my  horse  around  to  the  rear.” 

Then  without  saying  another  word,  he  hurried  outside,  and 
taking  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  started  around  the  side  of  the 
building,  just  as  the  stage,  that  was  drawn  by  four  horses, 
dashed  up  and  came  to  a  stop. 

Hop  slipped  the  trick  dice  into  his  pocket,  and  turned  over 
the  regular  ones  to  the  bartender,  and  then  he  followed  Merry 
outside. 

“Hey,  there!”  the  driver  of  the  stage  called  out,  excitedly, 
as  he  pointed  around  the  side  of  the  building.  “Look  out! 
Tell  somebody,  quick.  There  goes  Doxey,  the  leader  of  the 
bandits.  ” 

“Hip  hi!”  shouted  Hop,  and  he  dashed  back  into  the  bar¬ 
room  and  on  through  to  the  rear  door. 

As  be  got  there  be  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  man  who  had 
called  himself  tlie  owner  of  a  ranch  in  the  act  of  mounting. 

“Stoppee  lat!”  he  called  out,  excitedly.  “Somebody  wantee 
see  you.” 

A  derisive  laugh  was  the  only  reply  the  Chinaman  received, 
and  then  the  man  went  galloping  a -way  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind  straight  toward  an  open  field  that  lay  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  at  the  rear  of  the  hotel. 

Hop  knew  there  was  no  chance  of  catching  the  man. 

What  he  had  heard  tlie  driver  say  was  enough  to  satisfy 
him  that  the  man  was  wanted  badly,  and  he  would  have 
been  more  than  pleased  if  he  had  been  able  to  prevent  him 
from  getting  away. 

But  he  had  no  chance  of  doing  it,  so  back  he  went,  until 
he  met  a  number  of  passengers  who  had  come  over  by  the 
stage. 

The  driver  was  still  outside,  shouting  excitedly,  and  several 
were  running  that  way. 

Rooster  and  Merry  were  so  much  amazed  that  they  simply 
did  nothing  but  to  look  on  and  listen  to  tlie  excited  voices  of 
those  In  the  room. 

“Tile  driver  knows  what  he’s  talkin'  about,  1  reckon.”  one 
of  tlie  men  said.  “It.  was  Doxey  all  right.” 

“But  there’s  no  use  in  tryin’  to  catch  him  now,”  one  of  Uie 
others  answered,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  “I  saw  him  as 
he  got  on  the  back  of  bis  horse.  Ho  went  away  like  a 
shot.  ” 

“Me  go  tindoe  Misler  Wild,”  Hop  said  a  fond,  but  he  was 
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really  speaking  to  himself.  “Maybe  he  wantee  knowee 
’boutee.  ” 

“Where  are  you  goin’,  Hop?”  the  wheelwright  asked,  as 
he  started  after  him. 

But  Hop  made  no  reply. 

He  went  on  outside,  and  he  had  not  covered  more  than 
twenty  yards  when  he  saw  the  young  deadshot  and  his  part¬ 
ners  coming  with  the  sheriff. 

“Hip  hi!”  he  called  out,  waving  his  hands  excitedly.  “Misler 
Wild,  Doxey,  am  bandit,  allee  samee  here  lillee  while  ago. 
He  go  away  velly  muchee  quickee.” 

The  young  deadshot  and  his  partners  came  to  a  quick  stop, 
and  so  did  the  sheriff,  who  threw  up  both  hands  and  shouted: 

“What  are  you  talkin’  about,  heathen?” 

“Lat  allee  light,”  and  then  ignoring  him,  the  Chinaman  ran 
straight  to  Wild  and  quickly  told  him  what  had  happened. 

“I  sorter  reckon  we’ll  have  to  investigate  this,  Young  Wild 
West,”  the  sheriff  said.  “Come  on.  I  want  to  talk  with  that 
driver  right  away.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  RIGHT  TRAIL. 

The  excited  driver  caught  sight  of  the  sheriff  before  he  got 
to  the  hotel,  and  he  promptly  ran  to  meet  him. 

“It  was  him,  sheriff,”  he  cried,  wildly.  “Doxey  was  here 
right  under  your  nose,  but  he’s  got  away.  I  know  him.  ’cause 
I’ve  seen  him  a  couple  of  times.  I  got  a  glimpse  of  Ills  face 
the  last  time  I  was  held  up,  an’  there  ain’t  no  mistake  about 
it.  I  know  his  horse,  too.” 

“Well,  by  thunder!”'  the  chief  official  of  the  county  ex¬ 
claimed.  “This  is  what  I  call  mighty  fresh  in  the  galoot.  To 
think  he  would  have  the  nerve  to  come  right  here,  in  the  day¬ 
time,  too.” 

“If  he’s  able  to  manage  a  band  of  road  agents  and  kid¬ 
napers,  I  reckon  he  ought  to  have  nerve  enough  to  do  almost 
anything,”  the  young  deadshot  said,  in  his  cool  and  easy  way. 
“Don’t  get  excited  over  it,  sheriff.  We’ll  take  care  of  Mr. 
Doxey  for  you.” 

At  that  moment  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  and  paying  no 
further  attention  to  the  sheriff  or  any  one  else,  Wild  started 
for  the  dining-room,  followed  by  his  partners. 

“Mighty  funny  things  happenin’  here,  Wild.”  the  scout  said, 
as  he  hung  his  hat  on  the  rack  that  was  In  the  hall  for  the 
purpose.  “Blamed  if  I  ain’t  more  than  glad  that  we  struck 
Durango  jest  as  we  did.” 

“So  am  I,”  Jim  added. 

“I  reckon  we  all  are,  boys.  But  never  mind.  We’ll  eat 
our  dinner  just  the  same  as  if  there  was  nothing  on  hand. 
The  fact  is  I  am  rather  hungry.” 

They  found  the  girls  waiting  for  them,  and  promptly  took 
the  seats  that  had  been  arranged  for  them. 

The  six  had  a  table  all  to  themselves,  but  there  were  other 
tables  in  the  rather  big  dining-room  at  the  disposal  of  the 
regular  boarders  and  the  guests  who  came  over  with  the  stage 
or  by  the  train  which  arrived  at  the  town  at  noon. 

“How  did  you  make  out,  Wild?”  Arietta  asked,  as  they 
were  ready  to  start  eating. 

“Fretty  well,  little  girl.”  was  the  reply.  “One  of  the  kid¬ 
napers  is  lodged  in  jail,  and  the  leader  of  the  gang  left  here 
just  before  we  came  back.” 

This  was  surprising  to  the  girls,  and  they  wanted  to  know 
all  about  it. 

But  Wild  could  not  tell  them  anything  more  than  he  had 
just  heard,  and  he  was  so  cool  about  it  that  no  one  grew  ex¬ 
cited. 

“  I'D  ted  yoii  what  I  am  going  to  do,  Et,”  he  said,  as  the 
meal  was  proceeding.  “You  are  to  remain  here  with  Anna 
and  Elylse.  Charlie  and  .Tim  will  go  out  with  me  this  after¬ 
noon.  and  we’ll  see  if  we  can’t  find  out  where  the  boy  is 
being  held  in  captivity.  We’ll  go  right  after  dinner,  too.” 

“Very  well.  Wild.  You  told  us  you  were  going  to  do  that, 
anyhow,  so  we  are  not  at  all  surprised.  But  you  must  be 
careful.  1  always  tell  you  that,  you  know,”  and  she  smiled. 

“That’s  right.  Et.  You  are  always  advising  me  to  be  care¬ 
ful,  and  I  a  in  always  taking  your  advice,  too.” 

Clin  rile  grinned  at  this. 

“Bein’  careful  is  all  right,”  he  said.  “But  I  sorter  reckon 
that  we’ve  got  to  take  quite  some  risk  at  times.  But  a  feller 
kin  take  n  risk  an’  be  careful  about  It,  too,  can’t  be?" 

This  caused  them  all  to  laugh  lightly. 

Before  tln  v  finished  eating  their  dinner  several  others  camel 
Into  the  dining-room. 

f? ut  they  were  all  strangers  to  our  friends,  so  no  attention  j 
v> r, i  paid  i.o  them.  | 


Finally  the  young  deadshot  and  his  partners  were  through, 
and  as  they  left  the  table  Wild  said: 

“Now  then,  girls,  you  will  he  perfectly  safe  here,  so  try 
and  amuse  yourselves  the  best  you  can.  Durango  is  quite 
a  town,  and  if  you  feel  like  going  out  for  a  walk,  or  if  you 
want  to  visit  in  all  the  stores,  go  ahead  and  do  it.  We’ll 
be  back  by  supper-time,  I  am  sure.” 

The  rifles  belonging  to  the  members  of  the  party  had  been 
stacked  in  one  of  the  rooms  that  had  been  allotted  to  them 
by  the  landlord. 

Jim  hastened  to  the  room  to  get  the  three  they  wanted, 
while  the  young  deadshot  and  the  scout  went  on  outside  with¬ 
out  going  into  the  barrom.  , 

They  found  Hop  just  coming  out  of  the  kitchen  after  hav¬ 
ing  eaten  his  dinner. 

It  seemed  that  the  cook  had  seen  to  it  that  the  two  China¬ 
men  were  served  with  the  noonday  meal  at  the  same  time  the 
rest  were. 

“Whattee  you  do  now,  Misler  Wild?”  the  Chinaman  asked, 
ns  he  walked  along  with  them  toward  the  shed  where  the 
horses  were  stabled. 

“Going  to  take  a  little  ride,  Hop,”  was  the  reply. 

“You  wautee  findee  Doxey,  so  be?” 

“I  reckon  we  do.” 

“Me  wantee  go,  too.  Misler  Wild.  Me  knowee  Doxey  when 
me  see  him,  so  be.  Me  havee  velly  bigee  timee  with  him  lillee 
while  ago.” 

“You  had  a  big  time  with  him,  eh?” 

“Yes,  me  tellee  you  allee  ’boutee.” 

Then  the  clever  Chinee  started  in  to  relate  all  that  hap¬ 
pened  after  Doxey,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be,  came  into  the 
hotel  barroom. 

“Great  gimlets!”  exclaimed  Cheyenne  Charlie,  bis  eyes  open¬ 
ing  wide  as  he  stared  at  the  Chinaman.  “What  do  you  think 
of  that,  boys?  The  heathen  won  fifteen  hundred  an’  ten  dol¬ 
lars  from  the  measly  coyote.” 

“Lat  light,  Misler  Charlie.  Me  velly  smartee  Chinee.  Me 
thlow  dicee  velly  nicee.” 

They  had  reached  the  stable  by  this  time,  and  were  busy 
saddling  their  horses,  for  the  hostler  xvas  not  there  at  the 
time  to  assist  them  in  any  way. 

“Hop.”  the  young  deadshot  said,  sternly,  as  he  looked  at  the 
Chinaman,  “I  don’t  approve  of  you  winning  money  by  cheat¬ 
ing,  even  if  it  is  from  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  bandits.  You 
may  think  it  all  right  to  rob  him  because  be  is  in  the  habit 
of  robbing  others.  But  when  you  cheated  him  out  of  all  that 
money  you  didn’t  know  but  that  he  was  an  honest  man.” 

“Me  thlinkee  he  allee  samee  velly  bad  Melican  man,  Misler 
Wild.  Me  knowee  lat.  He  showee  velly  muchee  suplise  when 
he  hear  lat  Bad  Jelly  lu  jail.  Len  he  show  very  muchee 
suplise  when  uni  bartender  say  you  here  and  lat  you  go  findee 
um  lillee  Melican  boy.” 

“Even  if  you  thought  he  was  a  thief  and  a  scoundrel,  it 
wasn’t  right  for  you  to  rob  him  of  fifteen  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  That  isn't  gambling.  It  is  simply  stealing.” 

“Me  velly  solly,  Misler  Wild.  Maybe  me  findee  Doxey  and 
givee  him  um  money  back,  so  be.” 

“All  right.  If  you  happen  to  meet  him  just  hand  it  back  to 
him,  and  tell  him  how,  you  cheated  him.” 

As  the  boy  said  this  he  winked  to  his  partners,  but  Hop 
did  not  fail  to  notice  It. 

However,  he  declared  that  he  would  do  exactly  as  the  bov 
said. 


Since  be  waffted  to  go  with  them  so  badly,  Wild  decided  to 
let  Hop  have  his  way  about  it. 

Should  they  happen  to  meet  the  man  an v where  aloim  the 
trail  he  would  readily  recognize  him,  and*  that  would'  bob) 
them  out  considerably. 

Mounting  their  horses,  they  rode  on  around  to  the  end  of  the 
long  shed,  and  then  took  a  path  that  led  across  the  open  field 
exactly  in  the  direction  the  self-styled  ranchman  had  taken 
when  he  made  such  a  hasty  flight. 

When  they  got  to  the  end  of  the  field  they  found  seve  -il 
houses  scattered  about. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  they  struck  a  road  which  thev 
knew  must  bring  them  out  upon  the  broad  trail  that  was 
used  by  the  stage  that  came  over  from  a  mining  caum  *t womv 
miles  distant.  1  J 


This  was  the  trail  they  were  supposed  to  follow  if  thev  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  anywhere  near  the  hiding-place  of  tlm  b  r> 

It  ran  almost  due  north,  just  as  the  sheriff  had  told  them 
Once  out  of  the  confines  of  Durango  the  country  too’ 
rather  wild  appearance. 

It  was  a  mountainous  region,  anyhow,  and  cliffs  ,nd  i>«  h 
bluffs  reared  themselves  to  the  li  ft,  while  to  the  r;  ht  th "o 
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was  an  undulating  stretch  of  land  that  was  almost  covered 
by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation. 

Of  course  the  trail  did  not  proceed  in  a  straight  line. 

It  wound  this  way  and  that  in  order  to  escape  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  that  nature  had  caused. 

When  they  had  covered  about  two  miles  after  leaving  the 
town  behind  them  they  came  to  a  rather  high  spot  from 
which  they  could  look  over  the  tree-tops  and  see  the  town 
from  a  bird’s-eye  view. 

They  halted  here  for  perhaps  five  minutes,  and  then  as 
they  were  turning  to  continue  on  they  heard  a  horse  approach¬ 
ing. 

Wild  held  up  his  hand,  meaning  that  they  should  keep  at 
a  halt,  and  then  turned  his  eyes  up  the  trail. 

A  few  seconds  later  a  horse  and  rider  appeared  around  a 
bend. 

The  rider  was  attired  after  the  fashion  of  an  ordinary  cow¬ 
boy. 

A  short,  sandy  beard  adorned  his  face,  and  the  usual  som¬ 
brero  was  pulled  down  partly  over  his  eyes. 

He  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised  when  he  found  the  four 
riders  at  a  halt. 

Hop  looked  sharply  at  him,  and  then  at  the  horse  he  was 
riding. 

Then  he  leaned  over  close  to  the  young  deadshot  and  whis¬ 
pered  : 

“Misler  Wild,  lat  allee  samee  Doxey.  Me  knowee  um 
horse.” 

The  steed  the  man  was  riding  was  a  black  with  a  white 
star  on  its  face,  and  it  appeared  to  have  been  traveling  pretty 
hard,  for  foam  showed  on  the  flanks. 

The  young  deadshot  did  not  even  give  a  start  or  look 
around  when  the  Chinaman  spoke  to  him. 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  “Say 
no  more.” 

“How  are  you.  strangers?”  the  horseman  called  out,  as  he 
brought  his  steed  to  a  halt  near  them.  “I  can’t  be  very  far 
from  town,  can  I?  Ain’t  been  here  much,  so  can’t  say  as  I 
know  jest  how  far  it  is.” 

“A  couple  of  miles  will  bring  you  right  In  the  town,  I 
reckon,”  Wild  answered,  looltiug  at  him  sharply.  “You  are 
a  stranger  around  here,  then?” 

“Somewhat  of  a  stranger.  I  jest  got  a  job  on  a  ranch  up 
here  about  ten  miles.  I’ve  been  over  to  Durango  twice,  but 
it  was  in  the  evening  both  times,  an’  I  was  with  them  as 
knowed  the  way.  You  say  it  ain’t  more  than  two  miles?” 

“Not  more  than  that.” 

“All  right;  much  obliged.  I  reckon  I’ll  go  on.” 

He  started  his  horse  off  at  a  trot,  and  quickly  was  lost  to 
view  around  a  bend  that  was  but  a  short  distance  below. 

“Do  you  think  that  fellow  is  Doxey,  Hop?”  Wild  said,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Chinaman. 

“What’s  that?”  Charlie  exclaimed. 

“Hop  whispered  to  me  when  the  fellow  first  appeared  that 
he  knew  it  was  Doxey,  because  It  was  the  same  horse  he 
had  when  he  was  at  the  hotel.” 

“Great  gimlets!  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Jim?” 

“Not  at  all  surprised.”  Dart  answered,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  “Hop  seldom  makes  a  mistake.  I  was  thinking 
that  the  bea'rd  that  fellow  had  on  his  face  was  a  false  one, 
anyhow.  ” 

“I  thought  the  same  thing,  Jim,”  Wild  answered,  smilingly. 
“It  seems  that  we  are  not  wrong.  That  fellow  Isn’t  going  to 
the  town  at  all.  He  Is  simply  scouting  around  to  see  if  any 
one  is  up  this  way  looking  for  him.  The  chances  are  that 
his  hangout  isn’t  very  far  from  here.  Come  on.  We’ll  ride 
ahead  until  we  find  a  good  place  to  hide  our  horses,  and  then 
we’ll  do  a  little  scouting  on  foot.” 

They  all  started  up  the  trail  again,  and  when  they  had  gone 
probably  a  quarter  of  a  mile  they  found  just  the  spot  they 
were  looking  for. 

A  small  ravine  branched  off  from  the  trail,  where  there 
were  innumerable  hanging  vines  and  bushes  growing  on  either 
side. 

Wild  looked  sharply  at  the  ground  before  turning  Into  it, 
and  when  he  found  it  was  very  hard  and  stony,  and  that 
there  were  no  signs  of  anything  like  hoofprints,  he  nodded 
to  his  companions  to  follow  him,  and  rode  on  into  the  ravine, 
his  horse  at  a  walk. 

they  got  into  it  they  quickly  found  a  good  place  to 

leave  t h e* ! r  horses. 

Dismounting,  they  tied  them  where  they  might,  have  the 
benefit  of  the  grass  that  was  growing  about,  and  then  Wild 
fiodded  to  the  scout  cud  said: 


"Now  then.  I  reckon  you  had  better  throw  your  lariat  over 
your  shoulder,  Charlie.  We  may  have  to  use  it,  you  know.” 

“Right  you  are,  Wild.  I  would  have  done  that  if  you  hadn’t 
told  me  to.  I’ve  found  out  long  ago  that  It’s  always  bandy 
to  have  a  good  rope  with  you  when  you’re  out  on  a  little  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  here  kind.” 

The  young  deadshot  led  the  way  back  through  the  ravine, 
and  just  as  they  were  about  to  emerge  from  it  they  heard  a 
horse  coming. 

“Get  back,  boys,”  Wild  whispered,  sharply.  “I  reckon  that 
fellow  is  coming  back.” 

Behind  some  rocks  they  dodged  in  a  hurry,  and  they  had 
barely  done  so  when  the  identical  horseman  who  had  inquired 
the  way  to  Durango  appeared,  his  horse  at  a  walk. 

All  noticed  that  his  face  wore  a  smile  that  was  nothing 
short  of  triumphant. 

He  paused  directly  at  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  ravine,  and 
then  after  looking  up  and  down  the  trail  several  times,  he 
gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction  and  turned  his  horse  almost  di¬ 
rectly  toward  where  the  four  were  hiding. 

They  were  forced  to  slip  further  back  among  the  rocks, 
managing  to  do  it  without  making  any  sound  that  was  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  horseman. 

Then  he  went  on  past  them,  picking  his  way  along  through 
the  bushes. 

As  he  was  disappearing  he  looked  back,  but  could  not  see 
the  four  who  were  hiding. 

“I  reckon  we’re  in  luck,  boys,”  the  young  deadshot.  said, 
his  face  showing  a  confident  smile. 

“Luck  isn’t  no  name  for  it,”  Jinn  Dart  declared.  "Who 
would  have  thought  that  we  would  strike  the  right  trail  so 
quickly?  It’s  a  pretty  sure  thing  the  gang  that  is  holding  the 
boy  for  a  ransom  has  a  hiding-place  right  in  this  very  ra¬ 
vine.” 

“A  pretty  sure  thing,  I  should  say,  Jim.  Well,  of  course 
we  don’t  mean  to  be  compelled  to  huDt  for  the  kidnapers 
very  long.  Now  then,  come  on,  and  I  want  you  all  to  walk 
as  softly  as  if  you  were  treading  upon  eggs.  Hop,  you  had 
better  keep  a  little  behind.” 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Wild,”  the  Chinaman  answered,  in  a 
whisper.* 

Then  the  young  deadshot  arose  from  behind  the  rocks  and 
started  through  the  ravine  in  the  direction  the  horseman  had 
taken,  his  two  partners  following  him. 


CHAPTER  Vlir 

DOXKY  AND  HIS  MEN. 

Hop  Wah  certainly  had  made  no  mistake  when  be  said 
the  bearded  horseman  was  Doxey,  the  bandit  leader. 

Neither  were  Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  wrong 
when  they  decided  that  the  hiding-place  of  the  bandits  was 
somewhere  in  the  ravine. 

Doxey  was  a  well  educated  man,  but  he  bad  drifted  to  the 
West  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  that  every  one  was  trying  to 
get  the  best  of  the  other  in  the  struggle  for  gain. 

Having  a  natural  instinct  to  domineer  over  others,  he 
quickly  drifted  into  thievery,  and  soon  became  a  lender  of  a 
few  men  who  were  willing  to  do  anything  he  ordered. 

As  time  went  on  and  he  kept  succeeding  in  small  things, 
he  gradually  took  to  larger  ones,  and  finally  he  located  on  the 
trail  that  ran  north  from  Durango  and  held  sway  over  trav¬ 
elers  who  came  and  went  that  way  whenever  he  felt  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  so.  , 

In  the  few  years  he  had  followed  the  game  of  villainy, 
Doxey  had  accumulated  considerable  money. 

But  the  more  he  got  the  more  he  wanted,  it  seemed,  and 
finally  he  conceived  the  idea  to  steal  the  rich  mine  owner’s 
boy  and  bold  him  for  a  ransom. 

He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  town,  but  always  went  in 
disguise. 

It  was  In  a  spirit  of  bravado  that  he  rode  down  and  stopped 
at  the  leading  hotel  shortly  before  noon  on  the  day  that  Yonug 
Wild  West  and  his  friends  arrived  there. 

While  the  villain  knew  that  there  were  different  people  in 
Durango  who  would  recognize  him  as  the  leader  of  the  bandits, 
he  decided  that  he  would  take  the  risk,  anyhow,  since  he 
had  always  proven  to  be  very  lucky  when  undertaking  such 
things. 

He  wanted  to  meet  the  man  called  Jerry,  anyhow,  for  be 
had  given  him  a  note  to  deliver  to  William  Ehvobd,  Iho  mine 
owner. 

No  wonder  it  was  that  he  started  violently  v,  hen  lie  learned 
in  the  barroom  of  the  hotel  that  Bad  Jerry  had  been  arrested 
by  the  sheriff  as  being  an  accomplice  In  the  kidnaping  affair. 
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He  knew  right  away  the  sheriff  must  have  come  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  note  he  had  written,  hut  as  has  already  been 
stated,  his  composure  was  great,  and  he  passed  himself  oif  as 
a  gentleman,  so  to  speak. 

But  the  climax  came  when  the  stage-coach  arrived. 

Doxey  must  have  forgotten  that  it  was  due  about  that  time, 
or  certainly  he  would  never  have  remained  there,  especially 
with  his  horse  standing  outside. 

But  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  all  right,  and  with¬ 
out  delay  he  proceeded  along  the  trail  at  a  breakneck  speed, 
and  coming  to  the  very  ravine  that  Young  W  ild  \\  est  had 
reached  a  little  later,  he  turned  that  way,  and  after  looking 
cautiously  back  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  followed,  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  among  the  rocks  and  bushes  until  he  came  to  an 
opening  in  the  face  of  a  rough  cliff  that  was  just  about  large 
enough  to  permit  a  horse  and  rider  to  enter. 

There  were  many  smaller  openings  to  be  seen  all  along,  but 
this  one  was  the  entrance  to  a  big  cave  that  ran  back  for 
fully  a  hundred  feet,  only  to  open  at  the  foot  of  a  gully  be¬ 
yond  which  was  a  dense  woods  that  wras  miles  in  extent. 

Doxey  did  not  believe  in  having  a  large  number  of  men 
under  him. 

He  figured  that  a  few'  good  ones  who  could  always  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  would  be  far  better  than  to  have  a  score  or 
more  who  could  not  be  relied  upon. 

He  had  seven  men  wrho  were  tried  and  true,  according  to 
his  way  of  thinking,  for  they  were  all  out-and-out  villains, 
and  guilty  of  various  crimes. 

One  of  them  was  Bad  Jerry,  but  he  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  town  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  so  he  could 
pick  up  the  necessary  information  regarding  the  departure 
and  arrival  of  consignments  of  money  or  gold. 

When  Doxey  disappeared  through  the  narrow  opening  in 
the  cliff  he  permitted  his  horse  to  walk  along  for  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  feet,  and  then  it  seemed  that  the  end  of  the 
passage  had  been  reached. 

But  no,  A  sharp  turn  to  the  left  and  there  was  a  dark 
passage  running  that.  Avny  which  was  much  wider  than  the 
other. 

Doxey  rode  on  into  this,  and  then  turned  sharply  to  the 
right  and  found  himself  in  a  cave  that  was  lighted  from  the 
other  end  by  the  sunshine  outside. 

While  he  had  really  been  taking  chances  of  being  discov¬ 
ered  here,  the  villain  had  figured  it  out  that  there  were  so 
many  openings  on  either  side  of  the  ravine  that  it  could  hardly 
he  expected  that  any  one  would  discover  the  hiding-place,  un¬ 
less  it  was  by  mere  accident  or  perhaps  because  he  or  the 
other  members  of  the  hand  might  be  followed  there. 

However,  they  wrere  all  very  cautious  about  that  part  of  It. 

They  never  entered  the  ravine,  much  less  undertook  to  get 
Into  the  cave,  without  making  sure  that  there  was  no  one  to 
be  seen. 

The  clover  villain  who  had  organized  the  bandit  gang  dis¬ 
mounted  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the  big  cave,  where  it  was 
light  enough  for  him  to  see  what  he  was  doing. 

To  the  left  a  number  of  horses  were  tied  at  a  sufficient  dis¬ 
tance  apart  to  prevent  them  from  kicking  each  other  should 
one  or  more  of  them  become  uneasy. 

Doxey  led  his  horse  to  the  place  where  lie  always  tied  it, 
and  then  lie  coolly  proceeded  to  remove  the  saddle  and  bridle. 

He  had  not  finished  doing  this  when  a  man  appeared. 

He  was  one  of  the  six  bandits  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
place  at  the  time,  thus  making  all  of  them  there  with  the 
exception  of  Bad  Jerry. 

“How  about  it,  cap?"  the  man  asked,  as  he  took  the  saddle 
from  the  bandit  leader’s  bands. 

“Things  nre*a  little  bad  down  in  the  town,”  was  the  reply, 

“Bad?  IIow7  is  that?” 

“Jerry  is  in  jail.” 

“  What!” 

Tbe  man  started  violently,  and  looked  as  if  he  could  hardly 
believe  t He  words. 

"The  sheriff  arrested  him  a  short  time  hefore  I  got  there. 
He  is  charged  with  having  something  to  do  with  the  kid¬ 
naping  of  the  hundred  thousand-dollar  ldd.” 

“Git  out!  How  did  thev  find  out  that  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  rap?" 

“That  I  can’t  say.  But  I  imagine  that  Jerry  got  careless 
and  dropped  the  note  I  gave  him  to  deliver  in  some  wrav  to 
Dlwond.  Of  course,  T  don’t  know  that  this  is  correct,  but 
that’s  the  cniy  way  I  can  figure  it  out.  for  certainly  Jerry 
would  never  give  llie  thing  away,  not  if  he  was  threatened 
with  in  star,  t  death." 

“Mighty  t  ad,  cap,”  UGd  the  man  shook  his  head  and  then 


hung  the  saddle  and  bridle  to  a  hook  that  was  there  for  the 
purpose. 

“Never  mind,  Tom.  Maybe  it  isn’t  as  bad  as  it  would 
seem.  Are  the  rest  of  the  boys  around?" 

“All  back  there  takin’  things  mighty  easy.  Dinner’s  about 
ready.  We  allowed  that  you*  might  come  back  here  putty 
quick,  so  we  waited  for  you." 

“Well,  I  suppose  I  am  somewhat  hungry,  though  I  have  got 
quite  a  little  on  my  mind.  Come  on,  Tom.  I  want  all  hands 
to  hear  what  I  have  got  to  say." 

As  they  rounded  a  turn  in  the  big  cave  they  came  upon 
five  men  who  had  risen  to  their  feet  and  were  waiting. 

It  was  quite  a  comfortable  sort  of  a  place,  too,  for  it  was 
dry  and  roomy  and  well  lighted  from  the  long  opening  that 
began  directly  in  the  woods  less  than  a  hundred  yards  dis¬ 
tant. 

Rude  furnishings  were  scattered  about,  and  in  one  corner 
there  was  a  natural  fireplace,  where  smouldering  fire  was 
still  burning. 

The  odor  of  fried  bacon  and  eggs  as  well  as  the  aroma  of 
coffee  were  evident  in  the  cave,  and  Doxey  sniffed  and  gave 
a  nod  of  satisfaction. 

“Somethin’s  gone  wrong  down  in  the  town,  boys,”  the  man 
called  Tom  said,  as  he  looked  at  the  five  expectant  ones. 

They  all  showed  great  surprise,  and  at  once  began  pressing 
Doxey  with  questions. 

“Easy,  boys,”  he  said,  forcing  a  smile.  “As  Tom  says, 
something  has  gone  wrong.  Now  just  listen  to  me,  and  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it.” 

Then  as  he  walked  over  to  the  table,  which  was  set  with 
some  tinplates  and  cups  as  well  as  knives  and  forks,  he 
continued: 

“Bad  Jerry  has  been  arrested  and  is  lodged  in  jail.  But 
more  than  that,  boys.  The  meddlesome  kid  known  as  Young 
Wild  West  is  in  Durango,  and  I  expect  that  he  will  start  out 
to  hunt  us  down  and  try  to  save  the  kid,  so  he  can  gain  the 
ten  thousand  dollars  reward  that  is  offered.” 

It  was  very  evident  that  all  the  men  had  heard  the  name 
of  Young  Wild  West  before. 

Exclamations  of  dismay  and  surprise  came  from  their  lips. 

But  Doxey  forced  a  laugh,  and  then  called  for  the  coffee¬ 
pot. 

“1  knew  you  wouldn’t  like  to  hear  so  much,  boys,”  he  said, 
“especially  when  I  told  you  that  Young  Wild  West  was  after 
us.  That  young  fellow  has  a  wonderful  reputation,  it  seems, 
and  I  suppose  there  are  many  who  would  feel  sure  that  he 
would  succeed  in  rounding  us  up  and .  getting  the  kid  away 
from  us.  But  I  for  -one  don’t  fear  anything  like  that.  If  we 
have  been  able  to  outwit  the  sheriff  and  all  the  men  who  have 
been  searching  for  us  so  long,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  can’t 
get  the  best  of  Young  Wild  West,  too.  The  proper  thing 
to  do  with  him  is  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  that  is  just  what  I  mean  to  do.  Now  then, 
pass  along  the  ham  and  eggs.” 

The  bandit  leader  started  to  eat,  and  though  every  man  in 
the  crowd  questioned  him,  be  simply  shook  his  head  and  de¬ 
clined  to  say  anything  further  for  the  present. 

Not  until  he  was  nearly  through  with  his  meal  did  he  begin 
talking  again. 

“We  don’t  know  just  why  the  sheriff  thought  he  had 
grounds  for  arresting  Jerry,”  he  said.  “But  that  matters  not. 
Jerry  is  in  jail,  and  it  is  for  us  to  get  him  out.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  difficult  job,  of  course,  and  I’m  afraid  we  won’t  be 
able  to  do  anything  probably  for  a  day  or  two.  We  must 
make  preparations  to  receive  Young  Wild  West  and  his 
partners  when  they  come  hunting  for  us.  I  intend  to  take  a 
ride  out  upon  the  trail  in  a  little  while  and  look  for  them. 
I’ll  disguise  myself,  for  I  made  a  mistake  in  going  into  the 
town  without  a  disguise  this  morning,  and  I  won’t  take  anv 
further  chances,  especially  when  I  know  the  Champion  Dead- 
shot  of  the  West  is  after  me.” 

Though  he  talked  in  a  way  that  was  supposed  to  show  his 
confidence  that  nothing  disastrous  would  happen,  what,  be 
had  told  his  men  depressed  them  greatly. 

Probably  they  may  have  felt  badly  over  the  fate  of  Bad 
Jerry  more  than  they  did  about  the  news  that  thev  were  being 
searched  for  by  Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners. 

Anyhow,  they  did  not  choose  to  say  much  after  eating  the 
noonday  meal. 

Pipes  and  cigarettes  were  lighted,  but  a  strange  quiet  earr.o 
over  them. 

“What’s  the  matter,  boys?”  Doxey  said,  after  he  had  puffed 
away  at  his  cigarette  for  a  few  minutes.  “Feel  blue  don't 
you?" 
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"Putty  blue,  cap,”  one  of  them  answered.  “I’ve  been 
thinkin’  hard,  an’  I  can’t  even  imagine  how  we’re  goin’  to 
git  Jerry  out  of  jail.” 

'7  haven't  given  that  a  thought  yet.  I  believe  I  told  you 
a  little  Avhile  ago  that  the  first  thing  we  must  look  after  is 
that  we  take  care  of  Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners.” 

“Tell  us  what  to  do,  an’  you  kin  bet  we’ll  jump  at  the 
chance  of  doin’  it.” 

‘Til  tell  you  what  to  do  after  I  come  back.  I  am  going 
out  in  a  few  minutes.” 

Then  the  conversation  started  up  again,  and  all  sorts  of 
conjectures  were  made  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
capture  of  Jerry  and  the  appearance  of  Young  Wild  West  in 
fhose  parts. 

Finally  the  leader  of  the  gang  arose,  and  going  to  a  trunk 
that  was  located  at  the  further  end  of  the  apartment  used 
as  a  living  place,  he  took  from  it  some  clothing  as  well  as  a 
wig  and  false  beard. 

It  did  not  take  him  more  than  five  minutes  to  change  his 
appearance,  and  then  as  he  looked  in  a  hand  mirror,  he  gave 
a  nod  of  satisfaction,  and  exclaimed: 

“Well,  boys,  I  guess  I’ll  pass  off  as  a  cowboy  all  right.  Now 
then,  one  of  you  saddle  my  horse,  and  I’ll  be  off  without  de¬ 
lay.” 

The  fellow  called  Tom  hastened  to  the  other  part  of  the 
cavernous  place,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  called  out 
that  the  horse  -was  in  readiness. 

“Stay  right  where  you  are,  boys,”  Doxey  said,  as  he  started 
to  go  to  his  horse.  “One  of  you  might  keep  a  watch  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cave  until  I  come  back.  But  I  hardly  thirfk 
any  one  will  find  it.” 

The  villain  mounted  his  horse  right  there  in  the  cave,  and 
then  turning,  rode  out  of  the  crooked  passage  until  he  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  opening,  when  he  came  t,o  a  halt. 

He  listened  sharply  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  then 
rode  outside. 

The  way  was  clear.  There  was  no  one  in  sight,  so  he  at 
once  started  up  the  ravine  and  soon  reached  the  regular 
trail. . 

Then  it  was  that  he  turned  and  rode  slowly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  town,  only  to  meet  Young  Wild  West  and  his 
partners  and  the  clever  Chinee,  as  had  been  related. 

Doxey  knew  who  they  were,  of  course,  even  though  he 
had  never  seen  the  young  deadshot  and  his  partners  before. 

But  he  certainly  had  cause  to  remember  the  Chinaman  with 
them. 

It  never  dawned  upon  him,  however,  that  he  was  recognized 
by  this  same  Chinaman. 

He  did  not  even  think  of  opening  fire  upon  the  boy  he 
knev/  to  be  his  enemy,  even  though  it  was  the  first  time 
they  had  met,  and  probably  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  well  aware  that  Young  Wild  West  was  supposed  to 
be  as  quick  a3  lightning  at  pulling  a  gun  and  just  as  active 
at  shooting  it. 

He  rode  but  a  short  distance  down  the  hill,  and  then  let 
bis  horse  come  to  a  walk.  \ 

When  he  thought  the  four  had  had  time  to  ride  along  past 
the  mouth  of  the  narrow  ravine,  he  turned  and  rode  back. 

Now  he  knew  that  they  were  after  him,  and  he  wanted  to 
got  hack  to  the  cave  and  get  his  men  ready  to  lie  in  wait 
for  them  when  they  returned  toward  the  town. 

But  shrewd  as  Doxey  was,  be  certainly  had  run  up  against 
more  than  his  match,  as  the  reader  knows. 

When  he  turned  into  the  ravine  and  rode  on  to  the  secret 
retreat  he  felt  much  elated,  and  he  figured  that  inside  of  an 
hour  the  audacious  hoy  who  had  set  out  to  win  the  big  re¬ 
ward  would  be  no  more. 

Into  the  cave  he  rode,  finding  Tom  there  on  the  watch. 

“Everything  is  all  right!”  he  exclaimed,  jubilantly.  “Young 
Wild  West  and  his  partners  and  a  heathen  Chinee  have  gone 
up  the  trail.  They  are  looking  for  us,  all  right,  for  no  doubt 
t bey  received  the  information  from  the  sheriff  or  somebody 
<dse  that  we  were  supposed  to  have  a  hiding-place  up  this 
way.  Now  then,  I  want  you  all  to  get  ready,  for  we  are 
gcing  back  to  lie  lr  wait  for  their  return.” 

“Goin’  right  away,  cap?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  as  it’s  necessary  to  go  right  away, 
for  the  chances  are  they  will  go  along  quite  a  few  miles,  and 
do  a  lot  of  searching.  Probably  we  had  better  wait  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.” 

“Jest,  a::  you  say,  Captain  Doxey.  You  know  your  business, 
if  ever  a  man  in  this  world  does.” 

“Get  ready,  anyway,  boys.  Maybe  we  had  better  give  them 


half  an  hour,  for  it  is  a  pretty  sure  thing  that  they  will  not 
turn  back  very  soon.” 

The  bandits  were  eager  to  go  with  him  on  the  murderous 
errand,  and  they  all  hastened  to  that  portion  of  the  cave 
where  the  horses  were  kept,  and  then  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  they  were  ready  to  leave. 

Doxey  removed  the  wig  and  false  beard,  but  kept  on  the 
same  clothing. 

From  a  pocket  of  his  trousers  he  drew  a  mask,  and  slipped 
it  over  his  head,  permitting  it  to  remain  partly  under  his 
hat,  so  it  could  be  pulled  down  at  a  moment’s  notice  and 
cover  his  face. 

“Boys,”  he  said,  as  he  walked  in  to  where  the  men  were 
waiting  with  the  horses,  “be  sure  and  wear  your  masks  on 
this  trip.  You  know  it  is  just  possible  that  we  may  not  get 
them  all,  and  should  one  or  more  of  them  get  away  after 
seeing  us,  it  might  make  matters  a  little  worse.” 

They  all  declared  that  they  had  masks  with  them,  and  be¬ 
fore  mounting  their  horses  the  leader  saw  to  it  that  they  put 
them  on. 

Then  he  got  upon  the  back  of  the  black  steed  he  always 
rode,  and  started  to  ride  across  the  cave  for  the  passage. 

But  at  that  very  moment  the  sound  made  by  a  falling  piece 
of  rock  or  stone  came  to  their  ears. 

It  was  right  close  to  them,  too. 

As  quick  as  a  flash  Doxey  leaped  from  the  back  of  his  horse 
•and  ran  to  the  mouth  of  the  passage. 

“Hey!”  he  exclaimed.  “A  spy!” 

“Hip  hi!”  came  a  startled  cry.  “Lookee  outtee.  Misler 
Wild,  Misler  Wild!” 

The  next  minute  Doxey  dragged  a  struggling  form  from 
the  passage,  and  two  of  his  men  instantly  ran  to  his  as¬ 
sistance. 

“The  heathen  Chinee!”  he  exclaimed.  “Look  out,  boys. 
Young  Wild  West  must  be  close  at  hand.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHAT  HAPPENED'  TO  HOP. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  knew  that  they  might 
have  a  difficult  task  in  firming  the  exact  location  of  the  gang 
they  were  in  search  of. 

But  they  had  been  on  similar  quests  many  times,  and  all 
felt  confident  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  very  long  before  they 
succeeded. 

The  young  deadshot  led  his  two  partners  on,  while  Hop 
Wall  came  along  about  twenty  feet  behind  them. 

It  was  not  a  difficult  matter  for  them  to  follow  the  course 
Doxey  had  taken. 

But  it  happened  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  narrow 
passage  he  had  entered  they  were  upon  solid  rock  which  ex¬ 
tended  for  many  feet. 

Niches  and  crannies  were  to  be  seen  all  along  that  side 
of  the  ravine,  and  the  entrance  to  the  cave  did  not  look  at 
all  as  if  there  was  anything  back  of  it,  any  more  than  the 
other  openings  did. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  even  peered  into  the  very  place,  but  when 
he  saw  the  rock  a  short  distance  in  at  the  back  of  the  open¬ 
ing,  he  did  not  choose  to  go  any  further,  but  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  next  place. 

All  three  moved  cautiously,  pausing  every  now  and  then 
to  listen. 

They  went,  on  for  about  fifty  feet,  but  Hop  came  to  a  stop 
right  at  the  very  place  Doxey  had  gone  in  but  a  short  time 
before. 

The  clever  Chinee  sat  down  upon  a  stone  and  watched  Wild 
and  his  partners  until  they  disappeared  behind  the  rocks. 

Then  he  took  a  careful  survey  of  all  that  could  be  seen 
in  the  ravine,  but  like  Charlie,  did  not  suspect  that  the  open¬ 
ing  near  him  amounted  to  anything. 

Finally  he  arose,  and  climbing  over  the  rocks  and  passing 
through  some  hushes,  reached  the  other  side  of  the  ravine. 

There  was  a  tangled  mass  of  shrubbery  growing  up  the 
side,  and  it  was  not  nearly  as  rocky  as  at  the  other. 

Hop  proceeded  to  lift  up  all  the  vines  he  came  to,  hoping 
to  find  the  way  to  get  into  a  cave. 

He  went  about,  ten  minutes  in  this  way,  and  then  crossed 
the  ravine  further  down,  finding  himself  well  back  of  the 
place  where  he  had  last  seen  the  young  deadshot  and  his 
partners. 

,  “Maybe  ley  findee  allee  light,”  he  muttered,  under  his 
breath.  “Misler  Wild  velly  muchee  smart,  so  be.  No  bad 
Melican  man  gittee  best  of  him.  Me  go  see  how  ley  make* 
outtee.” 
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He  proceeded  on,  taking  care  to  step  softly,  and  Just  as  he 
came  to  the  spot  where  he  had  sat  down  for  a  minute  or 
two,  he  heard  sounds  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  depths 
of  the  ground. 

The  Chinaman  had  keen  ears,  and  he  realized  right  away 
that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  making  an  important  discovery. 

“Whattee  lat?”  he  thought. 

Then  he  listened  again,  and  heard  what  he  knew  was  the 
stamp  of  a  horse’s  hoof  upon  solid  rock. 

This  time  he  located  the  direction  the  sound  came  from, 
and  in  less  than  two  seconds  he  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
narrow  opening. 

Listening  for  all  he  was  worth.  Hop  soon  satisfied  himself 
that  there  were  men  as  well  a3  horses  somewhere  under  the 
ground  and  not  very  far  from  him. 

The  Chinaman  was  about  as  fearless  as  he  was  curious,  and 
after  looking  around  and  failing  to  see  anything  of  Wild 
and  his  partners,  he  stepped  softly  into  the  passage  and 
moved  along  until  he  came  to  what  he  thought  was  the  end 
of  it. 

But  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  another  passage  branch¬ 
ing  sharply  to  the  left. 

Hop  paused  here,  and  could  hear  voices. 

He  thought  quickly,  but  was  at  a  loss  whether  to  go  ahead 
or  return  and  find  Wild  and  let  him  know  about  it  at 
once. 

Unfortunately  for  him  he  decided  upon  the  latter  course,  » 
and  dropping  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  he  crept  along 
through  the  passage,  seeing  nothing  hilt  darkness  ahead. 

He  had  just  about  reached  the  end  of  the  passage  where  it 
opened  into  that  part  of  the  cavern  in  which  the  horses  were 
kept,  when  hi3  hand  struck  a  good-sized  stone  that  must  have 
been  somewhat  round,  for  it  went  rolling  from  him  and 
dropped  about  a  foot  with  a  thud  that  wras  bound  to  be 
heard  by  any  one  who  might  be  inside. 

The  Chinaman  was  dismayed,  but  for  a  moment  he  made 
no  move.  v 

Probably  he  might  have  stood  a  good  chance  of  getting 
away  if  he  had  acted  quickly,  hut  he  did  not,,  and  the  first 
thing  he  knew  he  was  pounced  upon  by  Doxey,  and  with  a 
hand  gripping  his  throat,  was  dragged  into  the  presence  of 
the  bandits,  -who  were  just  ready  to  ride  out  of  the  cave. 

After  giving  vent  to  the  first  cry  of  alarm,  Hop’s  -wind  was 
shut  off,  so  all  he  could  do  was  to  struggle. 

But  the  two  who  came  so  quickly  to  the  assistance  of  Doxey 
overpowered  him  easily,  and  when  the  grip  was  removed  from 
his  throat  a  hand  was  placed  over  his  mouth,  so  he  could 
not  make  much  of  an  outcry. 

“Glad  to  meet  you,  my  heathen  friend,”  Doxey  said,  speak¬ 
ing  in  his  natural  voice. 

It  was  too  dark  in  the  place  for  Hop  to  see  the  speaker’s 
face,  but  he  recognized  the  voice. 

“Misler  Doxey!”  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  slightly. 

“Ha!  you  know  me,  eh?” 

“Me  knowee  you  allee  light.  Maybe  you  wan  tee  gittee  back 
you  fifteen  hundled  and  ten  dollee,  so  be.  Me  wantee  givee 
you,  ’cause  me  cheatee  with  urn  dice.” 

This  was  somewhat  startling  to  the  bandit  leader,  for 
certainly  he  had  not  expected  to  hear  anything  like  that  from 
the  lips  of  the  Chinaman. 

However,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  time  to  bother  much  with 
him  just  then. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  must  be  close  at  hand 

“Put  away  the  horses,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  men.  “Tom 
you  come  with  me.  Seme  of  you  take  care  of  the  China¬ 
man.  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  gag  him,  too.  Things 
are  becoming  desperate.” 

The  man  called  Tom,  who  was  a  sort  of  lieutenant,  showed 
his  readiness  to  go  anywhere  Doxey  led,  and  when  he  saw 
him  start  into  the  passage  that  Hop  had  been  dragged  from 
so  suddenly,  Tom  had  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  he  was 
breathing  hard,  as  if  he  expected  a  death  struggle  might  take 
place  at  any  moment.. 

But  he  knew  that  Doxey  meant  to  prevent  any  more  from 
coming  into  the  secret  retreat,  so  he  stepped  along  noiselesslv 
after  him  until  lie  made  the  turn,  and  they  were  right  at  the 
very  entrance. 

The  two  men  listened,  holding  their  breaths  as  they  did  so 
but  not  a  sound  came  to  their  ears  that  would  indicate  the 
presence  of  any  one  near  at  hand. 

Neither  spoke  for  the  space  of  fully  two  minutes. 

Then  Doxey  stepped  back  a  little,  and  pulling  his  com¬ 
panion  alter  him,  whispered: 


“It  may  be  that  the  heathen  was  entirely  alone  when  he 
found  the  way  to  get  in  here.  I  hope  so,  anyhow.” 

“So  do  I,  cap,”  Tom  answered,  breathing  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“But  we  will  wait  a  little  while  and  make  sure.” 

They  both  crouched  so  they  could  see  outside,  and  be  ready 
to  fall  back  should  any  one  pass  and  look  into  the  passage. 

For  fifteen  minutes  they  remained  that  way,  but  nothing 
happened  to  give  the  least  proof  that  any  one  else  was  out¬ 
side.  v 

“I  am  satisfied  now  that  the  heathen  came  here  alone," 
Doxey  said,  as  he  arose  to  his  feet.  “You  stay  here,  Tom. 
I’ll  go  and  settle  things  with  the  heathen.” 

Tom  gave  a  nod,  and  then  dropping  into  a  somewhat 
easier  position,  gripped  his  revolver  tightly. 

Doxey  turned  and  made  his  way  back  Into  the  cave. 

He  found  one  of  his  men  right  at  the  outlet  of  the  passage, 
as  if  he  were  waiting  to  lend  assistance  should  it  be  needed. 

“Everything  seems  to  be  all  right,”  Doxey  said,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice.  “Where  is  the  ChiDaman?” 

“Back  there  waitin’  to  hear  his  sentence,  cap,”  was  the 
reply. 

“He’ll  get  that  soon  enough,  for  certainly  he  will  never  get 
away  from  here  alive.  However,  I  have  hopes  that  I  might 
gain  some  valuable  information  from  him  before  he  dies, 
and  I’ll  give  him  a  little  time  in  case  he  doesn’t  want  to  im¬ 
part  it  right  away.’1 

The  villain  made  his  -way  hack  to  what  might  be  called  the 
living  apartment  of  the  big  cave,  and  found  the  other  four 
men  of  his  gang  there  with  the  Chinaman,  who  wras  lying 
upon  the  ground,  bound  and  gagged. 

“Didn’t  you  see  none  of  ’em,  Captain  Doxey?”  one  of  them 
asked,  eagerly. 

“Not  a  thing,”  was  the  reply.  “I  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Chinaman  was  alone  when  he  entered  the 
passage.” 

“He  wron’t  be  alone  when  he  goes  out  of  it,  I  reckon,”  one 
of  them  said,  with  a  hoarse  chuckle. 

“He  never  will  go  out,  boys.  That  is  certain.  This  fellow’ 
seems  to  be  a  very  ignorant  Chinaman.  But  such  is  not  the 
case,  for  I  know  that  he  is  as  sharp  as  a  steel  trap.  J  had 
dealings  with  him  when  I  was  ever  at  the  hotel  in  Durango 
this  morning.” 

Doxey  now'  stooped  over  the  helpless  Chinaman,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  remove  the  gag. 

“My  heathen  friend,”  he  said,  commandingly,  “you  have 
got  to  keep  still.  If  you  don’t  you  will  die  in  a  jiffy.” 

“Me  keep  still  velly  muchee  quickee,  so  be,”  Hop  answered, 
just  as  soon  as  he  could  use  his  tongue.  “Me  velly  goodee 
Chinee.  Me  comee  here  to  givee  you  you  money.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  such  nonsense?”  demanded  Doxey, 
as  he  seized  the  helpless  heathen  and  lifted  him  to  a  sitting 
posture. 

“Lat  light,  Misler  Doxey.  Me  cheatee  when  me  chuckee 
dice,  so  be,  and  when  me  tellee  Young  Wild  West  ’boutee  he 
say  me  havee  givee  you  um  money  hack.  You  untie  my 
hands,  and  me  givee  you  fifteen  hundled  and  ten  dollee  velly 
muchee  quickee.” 


“You  will,  eh?  I  reckon  you’ll  give  me  more  than  that.  I 
want  all  you  have  got,  heathen.  You  don’t  suppose  I  am 
going  to  feed  you  to  the  vultures  without  taking  what  money 
you  have  got  on  your  person  from  you,  do  you?” 

“Me  no  wantee  lat,”  Hop  said,  pleadingly. 

The  fact  was  that  he  really  was  badly  frightened,  and  he 
blamed  himself  for  having  ventured  too  far  into  the  passage. 

But  now  that  he  could  express  himself  he  gradually  became 
calmer,  and  when  one  of  the  villains  assisted  him  to  Lis 
feet  he  nodded  and  with  a  forced  smile  said: 

“Muchee  ’bligee.  Me  no  likee  sit-tee  down,  so  be. 
w’antee  standee  uppee  allee  samee  Meliean  man.” 

“Boys,”  Doxey  said,  nodding  to  those  standing  about, 
admits  that  he  fleeced  me  out  of  fifteen  hundred  and  teii 
lars.  But  he  forgot  to  state  that  he  sold  me  a  small  quantity 
of  a  chemical  poxvder  for  one  hundred  dollars.  That  makes 
it  sixteen  hundred  and  ten.” 

“What  was  the  powder  for,  cap?”  one  of  them  asked 

“I’ll  show  you  what  it’s  for  when  I  have  the  time  but 
not  just  now’.  I’ll  just  relieve  the  heathen  of  what  nonov 
be  has  got,  and  then  lie  can  be  stowed  a  wav  along  whh  the 
kid  for  a  while.  That  will  give  him  a  chance  to 
over,  and  make  up  bis  mind  to  toll  us  all  he  know 
he  dies.” 

“Coin’  to  put  him  ill  with  the  boy?” 

The  man  who  asked  this  showed  great  surprise. 

“Why  not?  He  eertaiuly  can’t  get  out  ot  there.’* 
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“I  was  think  in’  maybe  you  was  goin’  to  chuck  him  over 
the  cliff  back  here.” 

"Probably  that  would  be  a  good  idea.  But  it  struck  me 
that  if  he  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  the  kid  before  he  died 
he  might  tell  him  a  lot.  and  then  we  could  easily  get  it  from 
the  kid  later  on.  But  the  fact  is  there  is  really  not  much 
that  he  could  tell  us,  so  I  think  we  had  better  dispose  of  him 
right  away.” 

Hop's  heart  sank  within  him. 

When  he  heard  the  villain  say  that  he  was  to  be  placed 
somewhere  with  the  kidnaped  boy,  he  felt  that  he  surely 
would  have  a  chance  of  making  his  escape,  and  possibly  take 
the  boy  away  with  him. 

But  now  it  was  all  changed. 

“Me  no  wantee  die,”  he  said,  pleadingly. 

"Of  course  not.  Bays,  d.i<3  he  have  anything  dangerous  on 
his  person  when  you  tied  him  up?”  - 

“Only  these,”  and  one  of  the  men  showed  the  big,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  six-shooter  that  Hop  always  carried  and  a  keen-edged 
hunting-knife.  “He’s  got  a  lot  of  all  sorts  of  things  in  his 
pockets,  but  they  don’t  seem  to  amount  to  much.  Little  bot¬ 
tles  an’  paper  boxes,  an’  all  that.” 

“An’  here’s  somethin’  else,”  another  spoke  up,  as  he  held 
up  an  oblong  package  which  had  a  fuse  protruding  from  one 
end. 

It  was  one  of  the  home-made  crackers  Hop  was  famous 
for  making,  but  Doxey  did  not  examine  it  closely,  and  had  no 
idea  what  it  was.  *  ■ 

None  of  the  men  seemed  to  think  it  was  anything  more  them 
something  tied  in  a  package,  so  it  was  placed  upon  the  ground. 

“Did  you  take  his  mohey  from  him?”  Doxey  went  on  to 
say,  as  he  looked  sharply  at  the  men  who  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  Chinaman  since  he  had  been  captured. 

“No,  cap,”  came  the  quick  r§ply.  “We  allowed  that  it  was 
for  you  to  do  that.  He’s  got  a  lot  of  it,  though.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  relieve  him  of  it  right  away.  Just  cut 
that  rope.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  him  tied  up  any  longer. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  finish  him  right  away,  just  as 
soon  as  I  get  held  of  the  money.” 

Hop  began  pleading,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  him. 

The  rope  that  had  been  used  to  tie  his  hands  behind  him 
was  quickly  severed,  and  even  though  he  had  his  hands  free, 
he  made  no  effort  to  put  up  a  fight. 

Doxey  searched  his  pockets,  and  soon  took  all  the  money 
he  had,  which  was  quite  a  large  sum. 

“Now  then,  heathen,”  he  said,  “we’ll  take  a  walk  out  this 
way.  ” 

Then  it  was  that  Hop  attempted  to  break  away  from  them, 
but  he  simply  wasted  his  strength,  for  there  were  so  many 
of  them  that  he  could  not  gain  a  yard. 

“Drag  him  along,  boys.  Take  him  by  the  heels.” 

The  villains  were  eager  to  obey,  and  the  Chinaman  was 
jerked  from  his  feet,  and  then  he  was  dragged  along  over 
the  stony  ground  toward  the  wide  mouth  of  the  cave,  which 
overlooked  the  gully  and  the  woods  that  lay  beyond. 

Outside  they  went.  Doxey  following,  and  then  turning  to 
the  left,  they  went  up  a  short  ascent  and  stopped  at  the  top 
of  a  perpendicular  cliff. 

“Let  him  have  a  chance  to  look  down  and  see  where  he  is 
going  to  drop,  boys,”  the  villainous  leader  said,  a  cruel  smile 
showing  on  his  face. 

Hop  was  swung  around  so  the  upper  portion  of  his  body 
was  well  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

He  looked  downward  for  about  a  hundred  feet,  and  saw 
nothing  but  a  pool  of  water,  with  sharp,  jagged  rocks  stick¬ 
ing  above  the  surface  all  around. 

He  knew  it  would  be  instant  death  if  he  fell  there,  and 
he  began  begging  for  his  life  again. 

But  the  hard-hearted  villains  only  laughed. 

His  cries  seemed  to  be  amusing  to  their  ears. 

“Over  with  him.  boys!  There  Is  no  need  of  delaying  any 
further.  He  is  nothing  but  a  Chinaman,  anyhow,  and  I  owe 
him  a  grudge,  so  the  quicker  he’s  dead  the  better  it  is.” 

Two  of  the  men  picked  the  struggling  Chinaman  up  bodily, 
and  then  began  swinging  him  back  and  forth. 

“One!”  called  out  Doxey. 

“Helpee,  heipee ! ”  Hop  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

“Two!” 

“Misler  Wild,  Misler  Wild!”  came  from  the  despairing  China- 
man’s  lips. 

“Three!” 

With  a  heart-rending  wail  on  his  lips,  the  Chinaman  felt 
them  release  him,  and  then  down  he  shot  toward  the  cruel, 
jagged  rocks  below. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IIOW  HOP  WAS  SAVED. 

It  is  now  in  order  for  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  kid¬ 
naped  boy  about  whom  so  much  has  been  written. 

Little  Billy  Elwood  w7as  all  that  his  father  had  said  of  him 
when  it  came  to  being  courageous  and  daring. 

When  he  had  been  captured  by  the  bandits  to  be  held  as  a 
ransom,  the  boy  was  quite  unnerved  for  the  time,  and  like 
any  child  of  his  age,  he  cried  considerably. 

But  after  he  was  once  taken  to  the  hidden  retreat  of  the 
bandits  and  placed  in  a  part  of  the  cave  where  things  were 
fitted  up  quite  comfortably,  he  began  to  think  of  a  way  to 
make  his  escape. 

The  boy’s  prison  was  located  at  the  left  part  of  the  big 
cavern,  and  a  narrow  passage  about  fifty  feet  in  length  ran 
to  it. 

It  was  easily  thirty  feet  below  the  ground  that  formed  the 
floor  of  the  cave  where  the  horses  were  kept  and  the  men 
had  their  quarters. 

Light  was  admitted  through  a  crevice  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  for  it  happened  that  the  natural  side  of  the  place  was 
not  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness  at  that  point,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  sun  shone  full  into  the  natural  prison  cell. 

Each  time  one  of  the  villains  brought  food  and  wrater  to 
bim  he  would  question  them  eagerly,  but  the  answer  was  al¬ 
ways  the  same. 

His  father  had  failed  to  put  up  the  money. 

Doxey  had  been  there  shortly  before  he  took  the  ride  with¬ 
out  any  disguise  to  the  hotel  in  Durango,  and  he  had  told 
him  that  he  expected  that  the  money  would  surely  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  less  than  a  week. 

Being  but  twelve  years  of  age,  Billy  did  not  seem  to  re¬ 
gard  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  being  a  very  large  sum, 
for  he  knew  his  father  was  immensely  rich. 

It  happened  that  the  little  fellow  was  peering  through  the 
crevice,  which  was  not  more  than  four  inches  in  the  widest 
part,  and  extended  seven  or  eight  feet  almost  horizontally 
across  the  side  of  the  rocky  chamber,  when  Hop  Wah  was 
being  relieved  of  his  money  in  the  upper  cave. 

Many  times  had  the  boy  looked  out  upon  the  green  woods 
that  lay  bu£  a  short  distance  away,  but  just  now  the  outside 
world  appeared  more  inviting  than  ever. 

He  became  desperate,  and  pushing  his  hands  through  the 
crevice,  he  seized  the  sharp-edged  rocks  and  pulled  upon  them 
as  if  he  thought  he  might  dislodge  a  portion  of  the  wall  and 
thus  find  freedom. 

He  had  done  this  before,  as  well  as  looked  out,  but  what 
was  his  surprise  now  when  a  portion  of  the  rock  yielded  and 
fell  in  almost  upon  him. 

Amazed  and  delighted,  he  looked  at  the  enlarged  opening, 
and  when  it  dawned  upon  him  that  he  could  easily  crawl 
through,  he  felt  like  giving  a  cheer. 

But  he  knew  well  that  his  captors  must  be  close  at  hand, 
so  he  refrained  from  doing  so. 

The  boy  quickly  tried  to  enlarge  the  opening  further,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so. 

It  just  happened  that  from  natural  causes  the  portion  of 
rock  that  had  been  dislodged  had  become  loosened. 

,  But  there  was  an  opening  now  that  would  have  permitted  a 
man  to  crawl  through,  much  less  his  small  self. 

He  had  been  provided  with  a  stool  by  the  bandits,  so  quickly 
running  for  it,  he  placed  it  under  the  opening  and  stepped 
upon  it. 

Then  as  he  peered  through  and  saw  what  lay  below,  a  shud¬ 
der  came  over  him. 

Some  ragged  bushes  and  a  small  tree  grew  from  the  chinks 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff  right  above  him,  but  there  wTas  nothing 
at  all  below. 

He  looked  upward,  but.  was  unable  to  see  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
owing  to  the  bushes  and  tree. 

Thinking  that  he  might  be  able  to  climb  upward,  since  it 
was  impossible  to  go  down  without  means  of  a  long  rope, 
he  crept  on  through  and  seizing  a  bush,  pulled  himself  around 
until  he  could  see  to  the  top. 

It  was  scarcely  twenty  feet,  but  despair  once  more  came  over 
him  when  he  found  that  it  would  be  Impossible  for  him  to 
get  up  there. 

“If  I  only  had  a  rope!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  made  his  way 
back  into  the  prison.  “What  am  I  to  do?  I  have  no  money, 
or  I  might  bribe  one  of  the  men  to  get  a  rope  for  me.  Maybe 
if  I  promise  one  of  them  to  pay  him  well,  he  will  do  it,  any¬ 
how.  I’ll  wait  until  they  come  with  my  supper  and  try  it.” 

This  decision  caused  him  to  feel  a  little  better,  and  thinking 
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It  advisable  to  replace  the  broken  piece  of  stone  so  tlio  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  villains  might  not  be  attracted  to  the  crevice  when 
they  came  in,  he  proceeded  to  do  so. 

Then  the  boy  prisoner  began  walking  up  and  down  his 
narrow  quarters. 

Ho  kept  this  up  for  possibly  five  minutes,  and  then  suddenly 
he  heard  cries  for  help. 

Just  where  they  came  from  he  did  not  know  at  first,  but  as 
the  cries  were  repeated  he  stepped  upon  the  chair,  and  peered 
through  the  crevice. 

Then  a  crashing  sound  came  to  his  ears,  and  the  light  was 
partly  shut  out  for  a  moment. 

What  he  saw  then  was  a  human  form  swaying  up  and  down. 

A  thrill  shot  through  the  boy's  frame,  and  as  quick  as  a 
flash  he  seized  the  loosened  rock  and  pulled  it  to  the  ground. 

Then  he  knew  right  away  what  had  happened. 

A  man  was  clinging  to  the  small  tree  that  he  had  seen  right 
back  of  the  opening. 

For  one  of  his  years  he  certainly  acted  quickly  and  well. 

He  could  hear  the  roots  snapping  as  the  tree  was  giving  way, 
and  without  any  hesitation  he  reached  out  with  both  hands 
and  seized  the  man  by  the  arm. 

A  quick  pull,  and  he  had  him  safe,  for  the  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  were  through  the  opening. 

No  doubt  the  boy  saw  that  it  was  a  Chinaman  he  had  saved, 
but  that  made  no  difference. 

It  was  Hop,  sure  enough. 

By  what  seemed  nothing  short  of  a  miracles,  his  feet  had 
struck  the  small  tree  as  he  was  hurled  downward,  and  though 
the  force  of  his  fall  partly  tore  it  loose,  it  was  the  means  of 
saving  his  life,  for  instinctively  he  made  a  grab,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  a  hold  upon  the  branches. 

However,  if  little  Billy  Elwood  had  not  been  there  it  would 
simply  have  delayed  his  death  a  few  seconds,  and  subjected 
him  to  the  fiercest  torture  imaginable. 

Billy  tugged  at  him,  and  finally  pulled  him  through  upon 
the  ground  of  his  little  prison.  Hop  falling  in  a  confusced  heap 
in  a  fainting  condition. 

“A  Chinee!”  Billy  gasped,  when  he  found  the  use  of  his 
tongue. 

Really  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  speak  at  all  just  then, 
for  certainly  Hop  did  not  hear  him. 

Billy  went  right  at  work  to  look  after  the  rescued  Chinaman. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  straighten  him  out  and  put  a 
bag  of  leaves  which  had  been  supplied  to  him  for  a  pillow 
under  his  head. 

This  done,  he  got  some  water,  for  there  was  plenty  of  it  in 
the  place,  and  sprinkled  it  copiously  upon  Hop’s  face. 

This  had  the  effect  of  bringing  him  to  almost  instantly. 

“Whattee  mattee?”  he  said,  feebly,  as  he  raised  his  head 
and  looked  around. 

“You're  all  right,”  Billy  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  “Don’t 
talk  so  loud.” 

The  Chinaman  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and 
then  he  slowly  arose  to  his  feet. 

“Me  allee  saraee  tlilinkee  me  dead,  so  be,  lillee  Melican  boy. 
You  savee' my  life.” 

“I  suppose  I  did.” 

“Um  bad  Melican  men  chuckee  me  over  um  cliff.  Me  fallee 
down  and  stlike  um  tlee.  Len  you  pullee  me  in  here.  Me 
novee  forgittee  you  for  lat.  Me  savee  you  flom  um  bandits, 
and  you  papa  and  mammy  be  velly  glad  to  see  you.” 

“Who  are  you?”  Billy  asked,  looking  surprised,  for  some¬ 
thing  struck  him  just  then  that  the  Chinaman  knew  of  bis 
being  there  before  he  came  tumbling  from  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

“Me  Hop  Wah;  comee  flom  China.  Me  young  Wild  West’s 
Clevee  Chinee.  Comee  lookee  for  lillee  Billy  Elwood,  so  be. 
Me  flndee  velly  muchee  quickee.” 

The  eyes  of  Billy  opened  wide. 

“You're  Young  Wild  West’s  Clever  Chinee?”  he  asked,  as  if 
ho  doubted  the  Chinaman’s  veracity. 

“Lat  light.  Me  velly  smartee  Chinee,  too,  so  be.  You  lillee 
Billy  Elwood.” 

"Yes,  that’s  who  I  am.  And  you  came  here  to  save  me?” 

“Lat  light.  Um  bandits  allee  samee  ketchee  me,  and  len 
taken  allee  my  money.  Len  ley  chuckee  me  over  um  cliff  to 
gittee  killee  on  um  locks  below.  But  um  Great  Master  whatee 
ley  felloe  me  about  in  um  Sunday-school  in  ’Flisco  no  wantee* 
see  poor  Hop  Wah  die,  so  um  lillee  Melican  boy  light  here  to 
savee  me.  Evelythling  allee  light.  Me  no  die  for  um  bundled 
years.  Me  velly  smartee  Chinee.  Hip  hi,  hoolay!” 

Hop  raised  his  voice  a  little  higher  than  the  boy  thought  he 
should,  and  he  quickly  clapped  his  hand  over  his' mouth. 

“Be  still!"  he  exclaimed.  “You  don’t  want  them  to  hear 
you.” 


It  was  really  wonderful  how  the  Chinaman  could  recover  ho 
quickly  from  the  awful  ordeal  he  had  passed  through. 

But  he  was  not  altogether  an  ordinary  person  anyhow,  so 
probably  there  was  nothing  to  wonder  about,  after  all. 

He  took  a  drink  of  water,  and  then  began  looking  about  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  boy’s  prison. 

Billy  attempted  to  put  the  piece  of  rock  back  into  place,  and 
when  he  noticed  this  Hop  came  to  his  assistance  and  it  was 
quickly  done. 

“Lat  allee  light,”  he  said.  “Pletty  soonee  somebody  comee, 
and  len  me  fixee  velly  muchee  quickee” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  Chinaman’s  mouth  when 
footsteps  were  heard  outside  the  natural  prison  cell. 

Billy’s  face  paled. 

“Hop  Wah,”  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  “you  have  got  to  hide. 
Somebody  is  coming.  Maybe  they  have  found  out  that  you 
are  here.” 

“WThere  um  door?”  Hop  asked,  looking  about  hurriedly. 

“Right  over  there.  It  isn’t  a  door.  It’s  a  big  slab  of  stone, 
which  they  have  to  pull  back  before  they  can  get  in  here.” 

“Allee  light,”  and  then  Hop  quickly  leaped  in  the  direction 
the  boy  indicated,  and  placed  himself  so  he  would  be  ready 
to  pounce  upon  any  one  who  happened  to  enter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DOXEY  PLAYS  HIS  LAST  CARD. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  two  partners  proceeded  through 
the  ravine  until  they  had  reached  a  point  that  was  easily  half 
a  mile  from  the  entrance  to  the  hiding-place  of  the  bandits. 

They  searched  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  place,  but  of 
course  failed  to  find  any  clew  to  the  whereabouts  of  those 
they  were  looking  for. 

“Well,  boys,”  the  young  deadshot  said,  as  he  came  to  a 
pause  and  looked  in  the  direction  they  had  come,  “I  reckon 
there  is  no  need  of  going  any  further  in  this  way.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  hiding-place  of  the  gang  of  kidnapers  is  much 
closer  to  the  trail  than  this.  That  means  that  we  have  passed 
it.  But  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  done  a  thing  like 
that.  Others  have  failed  to  find  it,  so  we  could  easily  miss 
it  the  first  time.  We’ll  try  again.” 

The  three  then  made  their  way  along,  looking  as  sharply 
as  they  had  done  in  coming. 

“I  wonder  where  the  heathen  is,  Wild?”  Charlie  said,  when 
they  were  about  half  way  back. 

“I  was  thinking  about  him,”  was  the  reply.  “He’s  a  pretty 
lucky  fellow,  anyhow,  and  it  may  be  that  he  has  discovered 
something.” 

They  proceeded  on  until  they  came  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  left  their  horses,  passing  the  cave  again  without  knowing 
of  its  existence. 

Hop  was  not  there,  and  this  seemed  somewhat  puzzling  to 
them. 

“He  must  be  looking  around  somewhere,  and  as  I  said  before, 
it  may  be  that  he  has  made  a  discovery.  Come  on,  boys;  we’ll 
mount  our  horses  and  ride  back  through  the  ravine  again. 
Something  may  turn  up.” 

The  three  quickly  mounted  their  horses,  and  then  turned* 
and  rode  back  through  the  ravine,  going  at  a  very  slow  pace 
and  watching  on  both  sides  as  they  proceeded. 

It  happened  that  at  this  very  moment  the  bandits  were  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  come  out  and  make  a  search  for  the  young  dead- 
shot  and  his  partners  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  them 
in  short  order. 

Their  horses  were  ready  to  mount  in  the  outer  cave,  and  as 
Doxey  took  his  steed  by  the  bridle-rein  it  occurred  to  him  that 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  one  of  the  men  in  the  cave. 

“Tom,”  he  said,  turning  to  his  lieutenant,  “I’m  not  afraid  of 
the  kid  getting  away,  but  it  will  be  just  as  well  for  you  to  stay 
here  until  we  come  back.  It  might  happen  that  Young  Wild 
West  eludes  us  and  finds  a  way  to  get  in  here.  The  Chinaman 
did  it.  all  right,  and  there  is  no  telling  but  that  the  others 
might.” 

“Jest  as  you  say,  cap,”  and  Tom  certainly  felt  glad  that  he 
was  to  remain  there,  since  he  was  afraid  to  get  in  range  of  the 
Champion  Deadshot  of  the  West. 

Doxey  mounted  his  horse  and  gave  the  word  for  his  men 
to  follow  him. 

Then  he  rode  on  through  the  passage,  and  emerged  into  the 
ravine. 

He  looked  first  to  the  right,  and  seeing  the  way  clear,  ho 
turned  and  looked  in  the  opposite  direction. 

What  was  his  surprise  to  see  three  riders  suddeuly  appear 
around  a  bend  less  than  two  hundred  feet  distant. 

,  He  recognized  them  instantly  as  Young  Wild  West  aud  Y$ 
partners. 
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Look  out.  boys!”  ho  exclaimed,  as  the  men  came  riding  out 
Oi  the  passage.  “They’re  right  on  top  of  us.” 

Then  the  villain,  who  possessed  a  carbine,  threw  it  to  his 
shoulaer  and  opened  fire  upon  the  three. 

That  started  the  fight  going. 

Crang,  crang! 

Wild  and  Charlie  answered  the  shots  quickly  enough,  and 
the  result  was  that  two  of  the  bandits  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

There  was  no  chance  of  them  getting  back  into  the  passage, 
so  the  others  started  at  a  gallop  up  the  ravine. 

"Whoopee,  whoopee!  Wow,  wow,  wow!”  came  from  the 
scoht,  as  he  charged  after  them  with  Wild  and  Jim. 

The  bandits  had  about  two  hundred  feet  start,  and  their 
horses  being  good  ones,  they  managed  to  hold  their  own  until 
they  came  to  the  end  of  the  ravine. 

Reaching  the  end  of  the  ravine,  Doxey  led  the  way  sharply 
to  the  right,  and  quickly  reached  the  woods,  which  lay  oppo¬ 
site  the  cliff  back  of  which  was  the  hiding-place  of  the  band. 

“Hurry  up,  boys!”  Doxey  exclaimed,  his  eyes  flashing  with 
determination.  "We  have  got  a  chance  yet.  There  are  four 
of  us  against  the  three.  But  that  don’t  count  much.  Those 
fellows  can  shoot  too  straight.  Everything  is  dry  here  in  the 
wmods,  and  a  couple  of  matches  will  set  the  whole  thing  blaz¬ 
ing.  See!  The  wind  is  blowing  toward  them.” 

Then  the  villain  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  saw  the  three 
pursuers  coming  hot  after  them. 

“You  go  on,”  he  called  out  to  his  men,  and  then  he  took  the 
risk  of  dismounting. 

He  struck  a  match  and  soon  had  a  bunch  of  dry  grass  in  a 
blaze. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  moved  a  short  distance  away  and 
started  it  going  in  another  place. 

Then  he  mounted  his  horse  just  as  a  rifle  cracked. 

Doxey  had  done  his  best. 

He  was  making  a  hot  trail  for  Young  Wild  West,  no  doubt, 
but  the  bullet  fired  by  the  young  deadshot  struck  him  in  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  dead. 

The  horse  went  galloping  madly  away,  while  the  three  sur¬ 
vivors,  seeing  that  the  fire  was  gaining  rapid  headway,  slack¬ 
ened  their  pace  and  waited  for  the  young  deadshot  and  his 
partners  to  appear. 

But  something  happened  just  then  that  caused  Wild,  Charlie 
and  Jim  to  stop. 

It  was  a  shout  that  came  from  the  cliff  something  like  a 
hundred  yards  away. 

When  they  looked  over  there  they  saw  a  boy  being  lowered 
rapidly  by  a  rope  to  the  front  of  the  cliff. 

“Hip  hi!  Hip  hi!”  came  the  shout  again,  and  then  they  be¬ 
held  no  less  a  person  than  Hop  Wah  leaning  through  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  cliff,  his  hands  upon  the  rope. 

“Great  gimletf!  ”  exclaimed  the  scout.  “I  reckon  the 
heathen  did  do  somethin’,  Wild.  We’ve  got  to  git  over  there, 
’cause  blamed  if  the  fire  ain’t  workin’  right  that  way.” 

“Right  you  are,  Charlie,”  and  then  the  three  went  galloping 
through  the  woods  straight  for  the  spot  where  the  boy  was 
sure  to  land  upon  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
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The  bandit  called  Tom  lost  no  time  in  getting  into  the  living 
part  of  the  cave,  and  the  moment  he  got  there  he  decided  to 
go  in  and  see  how  the  boy  prisoner  was  making  out. 

By  the  time  Doxey  got  out  into  the  ravine  he  was  at  the 
entrance  to  the  boy’s  prison.  1 

It  was  easy  enough  for  a  man  to  remove  the  boulder  that 
obstructed  it  from  that  side,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
it  from  within. 

Tom  quickly  pushed  it  away,  and  then  stepped  in. 

Then  something  happened  that  he  had  not  figured  on. 

A  sinewy  hand  gripped  him  by  the  throat  in  a  twinkling, 
and  he  was  forced  to  the  floor. 

Hop  Wrah  had  been  ready  for  him,  and  the  clever  Chinee 
exerted  all  his  strength  and  actually  choked  the  villain  into 
submission. 

“Hally  uppee!  Gittee  um  lope,  so  be,”  Hop  said,  as  he  held 
the  roan  to  the  ground. 

Billy  El  wood  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  and  then  started  out  of  the 
natural  prison  cell. 

He  ventured  up  into  the  other  part  of  the  cave,  and  seeing 
that  there  was  no  one  there,  he  looked  around  hurriedly  and 
found  a  long  lariat  coiled  and  lying  upon  the  ground. 

This  he  quickly  possessed  himself  of,  and  then  seeing  a 
shorter  rope,  he  grabbed  that,  too,  and  hurried  back  to  the 
Assistance  of  the  Chinaman. 


But  Hop’s  grip  had  been  so  fierce  that  it  was  new  unneces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  rope. 

He  had  actually  put  an  end  to  Tom  by  the,  terrible  grip  he 
had  upon  his-  throat. 

He  did  not  know  this  until  he  started  to  tie  him,  but  when 
he  found  that  he  was  dead  he  shook  his  head  and  said: 

“Lat  allee  light.” 

So  excited  had  the  two  been  that  they  had  not  heard  the 
shots  that  were  fired  outside. 

But  thinking  that  the  bandits  were  somewhere  in  the  cave, 
both  thought  it  not  advisable  to  try  aud  make  their  escape 
that  way. 

There  was  the  opening  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  here  was 
the  rope  to  help  them  out. 

Hop  quickly  removed  the  piece  of  broken  rock  and  took  a 
look  outside. 

He  could  not  see  anything  but  the  woods  across  the  way. 

-  There  was  not  a  living  soul  in  sight. 

The  Chinaman  then  crept  outside  and  looked  downward. 

He  could  judge  that  it  was  fully  a  hundred  feet  to  the 
ground  below. 

“We  see  if  um  lope  long  enough,  so  be,  Misler  Melican  boy,” 
he  said. 

Then  he  began  measuring  the  lariat  by  stretching  it  out  at 
arm’s  length 

“Lillee  bit  shortee,”  he  said.  “Me  takee  um  other  lope.” 

The  other  rope  referred  to  was  about  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  when  Hop  had  knotted  the  two  securely  together  he 
knew  it  would  be  long  enough  for  the  purpose. 

He  looked  about  the  narrow  confines  of  the  boy’s  prison,  but 
could  find  nothing  to  tie  the  end  of  the  rope  to. 

“Me  knowee  whattee  me  do,  Misler  Billy,”  he  said,  after 
thinking  a  moment.  “Me  puttee  you  down  first;  len  me  comee 
down.  We  gittee  away  velly  muchee  quickee,  and  len  we  findee 
Young  Wild  West,  so  be.” 

Hop  again  looked  through  the  opening. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  perilous  thing  to  do, 
so  he  pulled  himself  back,  and  shaking  his  head,  said: 

“Maybe  we  gittee  outtee  some  other  way,  so  be.” 

“There  was  no  one  out  there  when  I  got  the  rope,”  Billy  an¬ 
swered. 

“We  go  lookee,  so  be.  Me  wantee  gittee  my  thlings  whattee 
um  bad  Melican  men  takee.” 

Billy  fearlessly  led  the  way  up  to  the  cave  where  he  had 
got  the  ropes. 

•  There  was  no  one  there,  and  when  Hop  looked  around  and 
saw  the  things  that  had  been  taken  from  him  lying  in  a  pile, 
he  lost  no  time  in  possessing  himself  of  them. 

But  just  as  he  had  done  this  a  sound  was  heard  from  the 
outer  cave. 

It  might  have  ^  been  the  horse  that  belonged  to  Tom  that 
caused  the  noise,  but,  anyhow,  it  had  the  effect  of  making 
Hop  and  Billy  hurry  down  into  the  underground  place  again, 
for  naturally  they  thought  some  one  was  close  at  hand. 

Hop  now  decided  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  make  his 
escape  with  the  boy. 

He  soon  tied  the  rope  about  the  little  fellow’s  body  under  his 
arms,  and  then  bidding  him  crawl  through  and  hold  on  tightly 
over  his  head,  he  was  ready  for  business. 

The  boy  did  as  directed,  and  he  did  it  fearfessly. 

“I  won’t  look  down,  Hop,”  he  said,  “for  it  might  make  me 
dizzy,  I  can’t  fall,  of  course,  but.  I  don’t  want  to  get  dizzy.  I 
am  going  to  escape  now  and  get  back  to  my  father  ana 
mother,  I  know.” 

Then  he  slipped  -through,  and  the  next  minute  Hop  had 
started  to  lower  him. 

But  at  that  very  moment  the  Chinaman  caught  sight  of 
flames  and  smoke  almost  directly  opposite  in  the  woods. 

He  gave  a  start  and  ceased  lowering  the  boy  for  a  moment. 

Then  what  was  his  surprise  when  he  saw  Young  Wild  West 
and  his  two  partners  suddenly  appear. 

The  young  deadshot  fired  the  shot,  that  put  an  end  to  the 
life  of  Doxey  at  that  moment,  and  Hop,  permitting  the  boy  to 
hang  a  few  feet  below,  leaned  out  and  shouted  for  all  he  was 
worth. 

At  first  he  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  three,  but 
when  he  did  he  let  out  another  yell  and  then  kept  on  lowering 
the  boy  until  he  was  landed  safely  below. 

A  new  difficulty  now  presented  itself. 

As  has  been  said,  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  tie  the  eud 
of  the  rope  to. 

Hop  had  thought  of  this,  but  he  was  satisfied  to  take  his 
chance,  for  all  he  wanted  to  do  just  then  was  to  save  the 
boy,  so  that  the  big  reward  might  be  won. 

'•‘Me  gittee  outtee  allee  light,”  he  said,  and  then  he  pulled 
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upon  the  rope,  and  finding  it  loose,  hauled  the  greater  part  of 
It  upward. 

Having  done  this,  he  turned  and  went  up  out  of  the  prison 

cell. 

With  the  boy  away,  he  was  not  afraid  to  meet  half  a  dozen  of 
the  bandits,  for  he  now  had  in  his  possession  the  home-made 
firecrackers  he  always  carried  with  him. 

As  the  Chinaman  emerged  into  the  upper  cave  he  had  one  of 
them  in  his  hand,  and  a  match  ready  to  strike. 

He  paused  and  listened,  and  when  he  heard  the  sound  made 
by  the  stamping  of  a  horse,  i,t  struck  him  right  away  that 
there  were  no  men  in  the  place,  and  that  wThat  he  and  Billy 
had  heal'd  before  was  nothing  more  than  a  horse  somewhere 
close  by. 

Holding  the  cracker  in  readiness  so  he  might  light  it  and 
hurl  it  toward  any  one  he  might  meet  instantly,  the  clever 
Chinee  hurried  into  the  outer  cave,  for  he  knew  the  way  he 
had  been  brought  in,  and  when  he  found  a  solitary  horse  tied 
there  he  gave  a  low  chuckle,  and  then  turned  and  started 
through  the  passage  that  -would  take  him  outside. 

He  got  out  all  right,  and  the  first  objects  he  saw  were  the 
bodies  of  the  two  bandits  who  had  been  shot  by  Wild  and 
Charlie. 

Hop  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  and  then  hurried  to  the  spot 
where  the  horses  had  been  left. 

He  got  there  quickly  enough,  and  finding  bis  own  the  only 
one  there,  he  was  still  further  satisfied,  for  he  knew  that  Wild 
and  his  partners  were  on  the  trail  of  the  bandits. 

The  Chinaman  mounted  his  horse  and  started  through  the 
ravine,  hoping  to  soon  join  the  boy  he  had  rescued,  and  find 
the  young  deadshct  and  his  partners  with  him. 

Meanwhile,  little  Billy  Elwood  after  landing  safely  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  lost  no  time  in  untying  the  rope. 

Then  he  started  on  a  run  to  meet  the  young  deadshot  and 
his  partners. 

He  saw  the  fire,  of  course,  but  did  not  think  of  the  danger 
that  faced  him. 

“Hello,  kid!”  Young  Wild  West  called  out,  as  he  rode  up  to 
him  and  brought  Spitfire  to  a  halt.  “Come  here.  Get  up  be¬ 
hind  me.  I  reckon  we  have  got  to  do  some  fast  riding.  Go  on, 

boys.” 

Charlie  and  Jim  obeyed,  and  wrent  dashing  ahead. 

They  were  lucky  enough  to  get  pretty  well  across  the  open 
space  ahead  of  the  flames,  but  unfortunately  Billy  slipped  and 
fell  from  the  horse. 

He  did  not  hurt  himself,  however,  but  the  delay  was  dan¬ 
gerous. 

Wild  was  forced  to  dismount  and  help  him  to  the  back  of 
the  horse. 

Then  he  got  up  before  him,  and  away  went  the  gallant  sorrel. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  was  to  cut  across 
ahead  of  the  flames. 

The  moment  he  attempted  to  do  this  fortune  favored  him, 
for  the  wind  suddenly  changed,  and  the  blaze  turned  in 
another  direction. 

This  gave  Charlie  and  Jim  a  good  chance  to  get  clear  of  the 
danger. 

The  dead  wood  and  leaves  that  were  scattered  on  the  ground 
were  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  the  crackling  of  the  flames  and  the 
dense  smoke  that  arose  made  the  scene  look  appalling. 

“A  mighty  hot  trail,”  was  the  comment  of  the  young  dead- 
shot  to  himself,  as  he  looked  for  a  way  to  get  clear  of  the 
burning  woods.  “There  are  three  of  the  sneaking  coyotes 
somewhere  here,  too,  and  I  must  get  them.” 

Then  he  spoke  sharply  to  Spitfire. 

On  plunged  the  noble  sorrel. 

“Hold  fast,  kid,”  Wild  said  to  the  boy  behind  him.  “We 
are  in  a  tight  place,  but  I  reckon  we’ll  come  out  all  right.” 

At  that  moment  two  of  the  scoundrels  appeared. 

They  were  on  foot,  too,  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  sudden  change  in  the  wind  had  Caused  the  flames  to  shut 
them  off  right  at  the  edge  of  a  steep  bank. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  the  horses  down  it,  so  they  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  in  doing  so  one  of  them  got  his  foot  caught  in 
the  stirrup,  and  tho  animal  becoming  maddened  from  the 
smoke  and  heat,  plunged  away,  with  the  effect  of  causing  him 
to  have  his  brains  dashed  out. 

The  other  two  got  on  down,  and  just  as  they  were  diving  un¬ 
der  a  fallen  tree  they  came  directly  upon  Young  Wild  West 
and  the  rescued  boy. 

“Light  out,  you  sneaking  coyotes!”  the  young  deadshot 
called  out.  "Keep  a  little  to  the  left,  and  you  will  manage  to 
live  so  you  can  be  put  in  jail,  along  with  Bad  Jerry.” 

Doubtless  they  did  not  hear  wrhat  he  said,  but  they  ran  in 
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the  right  direction,  and  after  them  came  the  sorrel  stallion 
vvith  his  double  burden. 

Two  minutes  later  and  they  were  all  safe  as  far  as  the 
burning  woods  was  concerned. 

The  two  bandits  surrendered  readily,  and  begged  for  mercy. 

Wild,  with  the  assistance  of  Billy,  disarmed  them  and  tied 
their  hands. 

Then  the  start  was  made  for  the  regular  trail  which  ran 

down  to  Durango. 

Before  they  reached  it  they  were  joined  by  Charlie  and  Jim, 
and  two  minutes  later  Hop  Wah  came  riding  to  meet  them. 

“Evelythling  allee  light,  Misler  Wild.  Me  killee  one  of  urn 
bad  Melican  men.” 

“You  killed  one  of  them!” 

“Lat  light,  Misler  Wild,”  and  Hop  quickly  explained  how  he 
had  done  it. 

“I  reckon  that’s  about  all  of  them,  then.  Doxey  got  his  medi¬ 
cine.  I  couldn’t  help  shooting  him  w’hen  I  saw  him  set  the 
woods  on  fire.” 

“He  gottee  allee  my  money,  Misler  Wild.” 

“That’s  all  right.  You  can  go  back  and  get  it,  for  I’m  sure 
the  flames  didn’t  go  that  way.  Come  on.  We’ll  all  go  around 
that  way.  It  will  take  a  little  longer.  But  no.  Charlie  and 
Jim  can  take  the  two  prisoners  on  to  the  trail  and  wait  for 
us.” 

This  was  agreed  upon,  so  the  others  turned  and  rode  back, 
skirting  the  burning  woods,  until  they  finally  came  to  the  spot 
where  Doxey  had  fallen. 

Wild  -was  right  in  saying  that  the  flames  had  not  reached 
him. 

Hop  quickly  possessed  himself  of  the  money  that  had  been 
taken  from  him,  and  then  with  the  assistance  of  the  young 
deadshot  the  body  was  placed  upon  the  Chinaman’s  horse. 

In  this  way  they  went  on  around  through  the  ravine,  and  in 
due  time  reached  the  trail,  only  to  meet  Charlie  and  Jim  with 
the  two  prisoners. 

The  ride  back  to  town  was  made  without  further  difficulty, 
and  when  the  party  rode  up  to  the  jail  they  were  followed  by 
a  crowd. 

The  sheriff  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  when  he  saw  the 
kidnaped  boy  safe  and  sound,  he  was  so  amazed  that  for  the 
space  of  a  moment  he  could  not  find  the  use  of  his  tongue. 

But  the  cheering  had  started  by  this  time,  and  for  the  next 
ten  minutes  it  seemed  as  if  pandemonium  had  broken  loose. 

Elwooa,  the  millionaire  mine  owner,  quickly  came  to  the 
scene,  and  his  boy  was  clasped  in  his  arms. 

“That’s  what  I  call  one  of  the  greatest  things  w'hat  ever 
happened,”  Merry,  the  wheelwright,  declared,  as  he  gripped 
the  clever  Chinee  by  the  hand.  “Young  Wild  West  has  won  a 
big  reward,  an’  from  what  I’ve  hearfl  say,  it  was  the  hottest 
trail  he  was  ever  on.  Goo,d  luck  to  you  all.  I  hope  you’ll  get 
a  good  share  of  that  ten  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Hop.” 

“Lat  allee  light,”  the  Chinaman  answered.  “You  welly 
smartee  Melican  man.  Me  likee  you  velly  muchee.  Me  go 
havee  lillee  diink.” 

There  is  nothing  much  that  could  be  added  to  this  exciting 
adventure  of  Young  Wild  West’s. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  boy  was  landed  safely  home,  to  be 
folded  in  his  mother’s  arms,  and  that  the  reward  was  duly 
paid  to  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends. 

With  the  dangerous  gang  of  bandits  broken  up  for  good, 
things  would  probably  be  more  peaceful  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

It  was  not  until  the  settlement  had  been  made,  however,  that 
Hop  Wah  told  of  his  thrilling  experience  in  the  cave  of  the 
bandits,  and  hew  little  Billy  had  saved  his  life. 

This  was  really  the  greatest  thing  of  all,  as  the  young  dead- 
shot  and  his  friends  were  willing  to  declare. 

“Hop  should  be  entitled  to  the  whole  reward,”  Arietta  said. 

But  the  Chinaman  simply  grinned. 

“Me  gottee  plenty  money,  Missee  Alietta.  When  me  wantee 
some  more  me  askee  Misler  Wild  for  it.” 

So  that  settled  it,  and  the  Chinaman  was  just  as  ready  as 
the  young  deadshot  and  his  partners  to  hunt  up  something 
fresh  in  the  way  of  danger  and  excitement. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “YOUNG  WILD  WEST 
TRACKING  A  HORSE  THIEF;  OR,  ARIETTA  AND  THE 
WILD  GIRL.” 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


Miss  Millie  Clerkin  of  Pike,  Cal.,  killed  two  big  bucks 
in  one  afternoon  while  on  a  hunting  expedition  with  her 
brother.  Clerkin  gave  his  sister  the  best  stand  and  drove 
the  deer.  Two  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and 
two  dropped  when  they  crossed  the  opening. 

Money  is  subscribed  lavishly  by  the  Mafia  when  a 
member  is  in  trouble.  One  of  that  society  is  to  be  tried 
for  a  murder  in  Florence.  In  Palermo  alone  his  comrades 
have  anonymously  contributed  about  $7,000  for  his  de¬ 
fense.  Other  Italian  cities  have  been  equally  generous. 


By  order  of  the  Federal  Government  the  Colville  Indian 
reservation,  the  last  big  holding  of  the  red  men  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  settlement  of 
white  men  during  the  summer  af  1915.  After  each  In¬ 
dian  on  the  reservation  has  been  allotted  the  farm  of  his 
choice,  1,000,000  acres  of  land  will  be  available  for  home¬ 
stead  entrv.  The  Colville  reservation  is  in  Eastern  Wash- 
ington,  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Spokane. 


John  Canfield  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  wants  to  know  if 
his  landlady  has  a  right  to  hold  his  wooden  leg  for  room 
rent.  Chief  of  Police  White  has  just  r*eceived  a  letter  from 
him.  When  he  was  sent  to  the  State  Hospital  at  Mendi- 
cino.  Cal.,  some  time  ago  the  woman  would  not  let  him 
take  the  leg  with  him  because  he  owed  her  money.  He  is 
about  to  be  discharged  from  the  hospital  and  needs  the 
leg  to  help  him  to  earn  a  living. 


A  toy  dog  equipped  with  a  mechanical  bark  routed  a 
burglar  which  broke  into  the  home  of  F.  E.  Albro,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  and  the  robber  only  escaped  by  fleeing  from, 
the  house  and  boarding  a  moving  freight  train  two  blocks 
away  amid  a  rain  of  bullets  from  a  policeman’s  pistol.  The 
robber  was  walking  quietly  through  the  hall  at  the  Albro 
home,  when  he  stepped  on  the  toy  dog.  The  toy  yipped. 
awakening  Mr.  Albro  and  frightening  the  robber. 


To  become  the  bride  of  a  man  she  never  saw,  Miss  Mary 
McCormick,  of  S unburv,  Pa.,  left  for  a  3,000  mile  trip  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  where  she  has  married  John  O’Donnell. 
More  than  a  year  ago  the  young  woman,  then  employed  in 
a  cap  factory,  placed  her  name  and  address  under  the  band 
of  a  cap.  O’Donnell  got  it  and  wrote  her  a  letter.  She  did 
not  answer  it.  Persistent  wooer  that  he  was,  he  sent  his 
picture  next  time,  and  Miss  McCormick  took  up  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  which  resulted  in  a  proposal. 


A  fierce  battle  with  a  wildcat,  in  which  they  came  off 
victorious,  ended  a  deer  hunt  for  William  Ritchie  and 
Anthony  Bocci,  local  sportsmen  of  San  Rafael,  Cal.  The 
r,  wr"  hunting  in  Lucan  Valley,  when  Ritchie  sighted 
*,.v:  fired  at  a  buck.  Stepping  around  a  clump  of  chaparral 
he  attacked  by  the  monster  cat.  Bocci,  several  yards 


distant,  heard  the  sounds  of  battle  and  rushed  to  his 
friend’s  assistance.  Bocci  clubbed  his  rifle  and  struck  the 
cat  over  the  head  as  it  leaped  for  Ritchie’s  breast.  The 
two  mep  returned  with  the  pelt  of  the  animal. 


Hawks  are  found  in  unusual  numbers  in  the  districts 
of  Fort  Collins,  Col.,  this  year,  and  the  only  reason  as¬ 
signed  is  that  the  amount  of  small  game  is  greater  than 
ever.  The  country  to  the  north  of  Fort  Collins  swarmed 

o 

with  rabbits  this  summer,  but  now  the  country  is  littered 
with  bones  and  fur  of  the  cottontails  that  have  fallen  vic¬ 
tims  to  hawks.  One  hunter  who  went  after  habbits  chang¬ 
ed  his  mind  when  he  saw  the  havoc  done  by  the  birds  and 
went  to  shooting  hawks,  getting  twenty-five  of  them  in 
one  day. 


While  friends  and  relatives  of  George  A.  Eouch,  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Standard  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
were  mourning  him  as  dead  he  had  been  working  here. 
Two  weeks  ago  Rousch  went  to  Jasper,  Ind.,  for  a  visit. 
The  next  day  after  he  started  home  a  body  was  found  in 
the  Wabash  River.  Friends  of  Ronsch  saw  it  and  declared 
it  was  that  of  the  Kalamazoo  man.  It  was  buried  before 
relatives  were  notified.  This  afternoon  Ronsch’s  father 
came  to  Kalamazoo  to  see  certainly  whether  his  son  had 
been  killed.  There  was  a  joyful  reunion  when  the  two  met 
in  the  paper  mill. 


A  Spanish  institution  of  Oceanography  has  recently  been 
established  by  royal  decree,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Oclon  de  Buen,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  Spain,  including  practical 
studies  relating  to  fisheries.  The  institution,  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Madrid,  has  absorbed  the  laboratory  of 
marine  biology  in  the  Balearic  Islands  and  the  stations  of 
marine  biology  at  Santander  and  Malaga.  Additional 
stations  are  to  he  established  at  Vigo  and  in  the  Canaries. 
An  oceanographic  museum  and  an  aquarium  will  form 
parts  of  the  establishment  at  Madrid.  The  institute  under¬ 
took  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  this  season. 


Two  of  the  most  remarkable  bone-mending  operations 
that  ever  have  been  attempted  were  successfully  performed 
upon  Edmond  H after,  son  of  F.  J.  Hafter,  by  Dr.  Henry 
E.  McGraw  of  Denver.  Hafter,  whose  right  leg  was  broken 
in  six  places,  four  above  and  two  below  tne  knee,  April  3, 
when  lie  was  run  down  by  an  automobile,  was  operated  on 
a  few  days  after  the  accident.  Dr.  McGraw  placed  a  silver 
plate  in  the  thigh  by  fastening  it  to  the  shattered  bone.  It 
mended  fast  and  well,  but  the  shinbone  would  not  knit. 
Dr.  McGraw  has  now  performed  the  second  operation  on 
the  shinbone  and  placed  a  silver  plate  on  it  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  say  surgeons  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  where  the  operations  wore  performed,  but  that  it 
will  be  as  successful  as  the  thigh  bone  operation. 
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A  STORY  OF  TWO  BOYS  AND  FORTY  INDIANS 


By  “PAWNEE  JACK” 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XVIII  (Continued). 

The  old  man  carried  two  cupfuls  of  the  delicious  bever¬ 
age  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

In  a  little  while  the  girl  came  out,  bringing  the  cup 
back,  with  her  face  beaming  with  smiles. 

“Senor,  this  is  genuine  Mexican  coffee,”  she  remarked, 
“and  the  best  I  ever  tasted.  I  came  out  to  tell  you  how 
grateful  I  was  for  your  kindness.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  like  it,  senorita,”  said 
Jack.  “We  didn't  know  that  it  was  Mexican  coffee,  but 
we  do  know  it  is-  good,  i  uni  sorry,  though,  we  have  no 
sugar  with  it.” 

“Senor,  it  is  all  the  better  without  sugar;  but  you've 
made  it  strong,  and  it’s  as  clear  as  the  waters  of  the 
spring.  How  did  you  make  it  so?” 

“By  letting  it  come  to  a  good  boil  ;  then  set  it  aside  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  after  pouring  half  a  cupful  of  cold 
Avater  in  it.  Then*  it  settles  and  becomes  dear.  Will 

•you  have  a  slice  of  this  bear  steak?” 

« 

“Thanks,  senor,  but  we  have  just  eaten  some  in  the 
house.  Mother  sent  me  out  to  thank  you  for  the  coffee;” 

The  old  man  and  Pedro  stood  by,  sipping  their  coffee, 
while  Jack  and  the  girl  did  all  the  talking. 

The  girl  seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased  over  having 
somebody  to  talk  to,  Avhile  Jack  and  Ned  regretted  that 
they  were  not  more  familiar  with  the  Spanish  language 
that  they  might  enjoy  her  conversation.  She  did  not 
know  as  much  English  as  they  did  Spanish,  and  fre¬ 
quently  they  laughed  at  each  other's  mistakes. 

When  the  boys  had  finished  eating  their  supper  they 
took  their  tin 'plates  and  cups  down  to  the  .spring,  where 
they  washed  them,  and  brought  them  back,  stored  them 
away  in  their  camp  receptacle  and  then  proceeded  to  cut 
away  a  bit  of  undergrowth  in  order  to  get  a  seat  on  the 
end  of  a  log  that  projected  out  from  the  thicket. 

There  they  invited  the  old  man  and  his  two  children  to 
eit  down. 

“Have  you  pipes  and  tobacco?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“No,"  replied  Ned;  “neither  of  us  smoke." 

The  Mexican  seemed  to  he  disappointed. 

Then  he  asked  : 

“Have  you  any  pulque?” 

Both  Ned  and  Jack  knew  what  pulque  avhs.  It  Avas  a 
species  of  Mexican  liquor  that  had  more  drunks  in  a  quart 
of  it  than  the  worst  tanglefoot  ever  seen  in  the  United 

States. 


“No,”  said  Jack,  “Ave  have  no  liquor  at  all.  Our  fa- 
A’orite  beverage  is  good,  strong  coffee.” 

The  old  man  nodded  his  head  and  remarked ; 

“Si,  senor,  that  is  always  good.” 

While  they  were  standing  there  talking  the  two  bron¬ 
chos  were  seen  to  prick  up  their  ears  and  look  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  creek. 

A  few  moments  later  footsteps  were  heard  coming  to¬ 
ward  them  through  the  timber,  and  a  Is*  Alices. 

Anita  turned  and  looked  at  her  father,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  alarm  on  her  face.  The  bov  at  once  started  for 
the  cabin,  and  the  old  man,  taking  his  daughter  bv  the 
hand,  said : 

“Buenos  noches,  senor.  We  must  go.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  TERRIBLE  TRAGEDY  IN  THE  TIMBER. 

The  sudden  retirement  to  the  cabin  of  the  Mexican  and 
his  son  and  daughter  had  a  tendency  to  cause  Jack  and 
Ned  to  suspect  that  some  dreaded  enemies  of  theirs  were 
approaching. 

They  then  remembered  the  innumerable  bullet  holes 
they  noticed  before  sunset  on  the  logs  of  which  the  cabin 
was  built.  .  Nothing  had  been  said  by  any  member  of  the 
family  of  enemies,  either  white  or  red.  but  their  actions 
plainly  told  that  they  were  apprehensive. 

They  very  hastily  hade  the  two  boys  good  night  and 
retreated  to  the  cabin,  where  they  heard  the  door  shut 
rather  forcibly,  followed  by  a  noise  that  sounded  like  a 
heaA’y  bar  being  lodged  across  it. 

But  noAv  the  boys  were  gazing  eagerly  in  the  direction 
of  the  newcomers. 

Pretty  soon  four  very  rough-looking  white  men  hove 
in  sight,  all  of  them  heavy-bearded,  three  of  them  wearing 
red  flannel  shirts.  The  fourth  one  wore  a  blue  one.  They 
all  wore  slouch  hats  and  heavy  horsehide  boots. 

The  camp-fire  Avas  burning  brightly,  and  by  the  light 
of  it  the  boys  saw  them  fully  fiftv  yards  a  wav.  Thov 
came  across  a  corner  of  the  dealing,  making  direct  for 
the  fire.  Two  of  them  carried  rifles  of  the  old  mu -de- 
loading  style,  while  the  others  had  a  brace  of  revolvers 
in  their  bells. 
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They  came  up  to  the  fire,  and  one,  who  appeared  to  he 
the  Vader  of  the  party,  greeted  them  with  a  rather  gruff: 
“Hello  !” 

“Hello!"  returned  Jack. 

“What  are  you  boys  doing  here?"  the  other. asked. 

*  "We  are  doing  just  what  you  see  us  doing,'’  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

“Well,  I  don't  see  that  you  are  doing  anything.” 

“All  right,  then.  That's  just  what  we  are  doing.” 

“Who  are  you,  and  where  are  you  from?” 

%/  %/ 

“Who  are  you,  and  where  are  you  from?”  Ned  put  in, 
somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  big,  bearded  fellow.  “You 
see  we  can  ask  questions  as  well  as  you  can.” 

It  set  the  fellow  back  somewhat,  and  it  was  nearly  a 
minute  before  he  spoke  again. 

Then  he  remarked : 

“You  don’t  want  to  be  sassy,  young  man.” 

“Now,  look  here,”  put  in  Jack.  “You  are  strangers  to 
us,  and  for  all  we  know  you  may  be  the  governor  of  the 
territory,  and  if  you  are  you  ought  to  let  us  know;  but 
strangers  coming  up  and  asking  the  questions  that  you 
do  won’t  be  apt  to  find  out  quite  so  much  as  you  would 
otherwise.  I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  though,  that  we  are 
simply  hunters  out  after  big  game.  Now,  what’s  your 
business  here,  and  what  right  have  you  to  question  us  that 
wav  ? 

“Say,”  one  of  them  asked,  “do  you  know  the  old 
greaser  who  lives  in  that  cabin?” 

“No  ;  we  are  not  acquainted  with  them.  Never  saw 
them  before  we  reached  here  a  little  before  sunset ;  but 
they  treated  us  kindly,  and  we  think  they  are  all  right.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  you  know  about  him.  We  have  some 
business  with  him,  and  we  didn’t  know  but  what  you  were 
friends  of  his.  We  wanted  to  find  out." 

“Well,  we  are  friends  of  his,  because  he  and  his  family 
treated  us  nicely,  although  we  never  saw  them  or  heard 
of  them  before  we  reached  here,  just  three-  or  four  hours 
ago.  I  don't  know  anything  about  what  your  business 
with  him  is,  and  I  don’t  care;  but  you  have  no  business 
with  us.  so  if  you’11  attend  to  your  business,  we’ll  attend 

to  OUTS.” 

“Now,  look  here,  my  young  buck,"  the  other  growled, 
“if  you  two  want’  to  live  to  see  sunrise,  you’d  better  pack 
up  and  get  away  from  here.  ' 

“We  don’t  intend  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  returned 
Jack,  “unless  you  can  convince  us  that  we  are  on  your 
property.  If  you  can't,  and  want  to  see  sunrise  to-mor¬ 
row  morning  yourself,  you  d  better  get  away  from  our  lit- 
tie  camp.” 

“Great  catamounts!”  the  fellow  exclaimed.  “I’ll  give 
you  just  five  minutes  to  get  away  from  here.  We’ve  got 
business  to  attend  to.  and  don’t  want  any  witnesses 

arourfd.”' 

“f  don't  want  five  seconds,”  retorted  Jack. 

“All  right,”  and  the  fellow  reached  for  a  revolver. 

Quick  a?  a  flash,  Jack  covered  him  with  a  Winchester. 

T he  next  moment  there  was  .a  crack  of  a  rifle  from  the 
rab:u.  a-  d  the  desperado  staggered  av/av  a  few  paces  and 

fell  to  Die  ground.  ' 

a  second,  or  two  later  there  came  another  shot, 

c  the  man  behind  the  leader  sank  down  in  his  tracks. 


Quick  as  a  flash,  Jack  and  Ned  covered  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  ones  with  their  rifles. 

“You’ll  meet  the  same  fate,"  sung  out  Ned,  “if  you 
move  an  inch  from  where  you  stand." 

“Say,"  one  of  them  asked,  “do  yon  want  to  hold  us 
here  and  lot  those  greasers  murder  us?" 

“No:  1  don't  want  to  see  anybody  murdered,  but  I 
judge  from  your  actions  that  you  mean  murder  yourself, 
so  hold  up  your  hands,  or  down  you  go." 

They  both  held  up  their  hands,  but  one  of  them  asked: 

“Let  us  get  behind  a  tree?'’ 

“Stand  where  you  are,”  said  Jack.  “1  don't  know  an}T- 
thing  about  this  business,  but  I  want  to  find  out.” 

The  next  moment  the  door  of  the  cabin  opened,  and 
the  old  Mexican,  followed  by  his  son,  came  out,  each  with 
a  rifle  in  his  hand. 

They  came  over  to  where  Ned  and  Jack  were  standing, 
and  the  old  man,  in  Spanish,  told  them  that,  the  four  men 
were  desperadoes,  members  of  a  gang  who  had  repeatedly 
attacked  his  cabin. 

“Are  vou  sure  of  that?"  Ned  asked. 

i/ 

“Yes.  They  tried  to  burn  us  out  several  times,  and  we 
have  had  to  defend  ourselves.  There  are  a  hundred  bul¬ 
lets  in  the  logs  of  the  cabin.” 

“Well,  why  did  they  attack  you?” 

The  Mexican  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remarked: 

“Senor,  they  are  simply  robbers.  They  came  here  to¬ 
night  to  kill  us  and  rob  our  house,  and  but  for  your  pres¬ 
ence  they  would  have  attacked  us  again.” 

“It  is  not  true,”  said  the  men,  who  were  trembling  in 
their  boots  with  their  hands  above  their  heads.  “He’s  a 
murderer  himself,  and  we  cams  to  arrest  him.” 

“Are  yon  officers  of  the  law?”  asked  Jack. 

“No;  but  the  first  man  who  was  shot  is,  and  we  came 
io  help  him  make  the  arrest.” 

“Then  explain,  if  you  please,  why  you  wanted  ns  to  go 
away,  instead  of  asking  us  to  help  you  arrest  the  mur¬ 
derer?  He  put  his  hand  on  his  revolver,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  us,  but  we  got  the  drop  on  him. 
It  looks  to  me  that  the  senor  is  telling  the  truth.  Your 
actions  corroborated  his  story." 

The  next  moment  one  of  the  two  men  made  a  sudden 
break  for  a  large  cottonwood  tree  that  stood  only  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  behiurl  him,  but,  quick  as  a  flash,  young 
Pedro  fired,  and  the  fellow  fell  forward  on  his  face,  shot 
through  the  head. 

The  next  moment  the  old  man  shot  the  other  fellow, 
and  down  he  dropped. 

“Great  catamounts !”  exclaimed  Ned.  “If  that  isn’t 
cold-blooded  murder,  I  don’t  know  what  the  word*  means.” 

Of  course  he  6poke  in  English,  and  the  old  Mexican 
didn't  catch  the  meaning  of  his  words;  but  he  turned  and 
extended  his  band  to  the  two  boys,  saying: 

“Senor  Americano,  you  have  saved  our  lives,  and  I 
thank  you.” 

“Why,  we’ve  done  nothing/’  said  Jack. 

“More  than  you  think,  senor.  Your  being  here  cansed 
them  to  stop  in  the  light  of-your  camp-fire  where  we  could 
see  them  arid  bring  them  down.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


A  MEXICAN  FENCE. 

U  hen  a  native  of  Sonoma  desires  to  build  a  fence  he 
takes  his  burros  and  the  ax  and  starts  for  the  barren 
hillsides,  where  the  ocatillo  bushes  grow.  This  plant 
grows  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  hills,  and  is  strongly 
rooted  in  the  hard  earth. 

A  dozen  or  more  stalks  radiate  upward  from  the  root 
close  to  the  ground,  and  these  the  fence  builder  chops  and 
hacks  off  near  the  root.  He  loads  the  prickly  things  on  the 
burros  and  starts  home  with  his  barbed-wire-fence  posts 
and  staples.  He  then  digs  a  trench  a  few  inches  deep  in 
the  red-  earth,  and  plants  the  ocatillo  stalks  closely  to¬ 
gether,  where  they  take  root  and  grow  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  height. 

During  the  time  of  the  rains  of  summer  this  fence  is  at 
its  best  and  takes  on  colors. 

The  stalk,  which  the  year  round  is  thickly  covered  on 
every  side  with  tough,  sharp  spines,  now  becomes  a  light 
greenish  color,  and  small  oval-shaped  leaves  appear  just 
above  the  base  of  each  spine,  whidh  protects  them  from  the 
hungry  cattle ;  while  at  the  tip  of  the  stalk,  far  out  of  the 
reach  of  long-necked  animals,  grow  the  cluster  of  scarlet 
flowers,  which  add  beauty  to  the  fence  top. 

Once  this  fence  is  growing  well  in  its  new  location,  no 
animal,  chicken  or  boy  ever  goes  through  it. 

_ 

DISCOVERS  NEW  MOUNTAIN. 

After  a  successful  exploration  trip  lasting  six  weeks. 
Miss  Mary  L.  Jobe,  instructor  in  history  of  Hunter  Col- 

«/  '  V  I 

lege,  until  recently  the  New  York  Normal  College,  arrived 
in  New  York  recently  and  described  her  discovery  and  ex¬ 
ploration  of  a  mountain  peak  in  the  wilds  of  British  Col¬ 
umbia,  which  she  believes  has  never  been  mapped.  Miss 
Jobe  left  New  York  June  30,  on  her  seventh  trip  into  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  At  Edmondton,  Canada,  she  was 
joined  by  Miss  Margaret  Springate  of  Winnipeg,  and  Don¬ 
ald  Phillips,  who  acted  as  guide. 

The  mountain  which  Miss  Jobe  explored  is  about  150 
miles  north  of  Mount  Robson,  longitude  130  west,  latitude 
58  north.  She  has  not  named  it  as  yet. 

The  trip  was  uneventful  until  the  party  reached  Ava¬ 
lanche  Pass,  where  a  trail  had  to  be  cut.  Here  they  were 
attacked  by  a  huge  black  bear, /which  was  frightened  away 
by  gunshots.  That  night  the  party  camped  in  the  heart  of 
a  country  abounding  in  game  of  all  kinds. 

After  making  many  perilous  crossings  over  passes  6,500 
feet  high,  the  explorers  pitched  camp  near  the  banks  of  a 
river,  which  Miss  Jobe  thinks  is  the  Great  Clearwater.  At 
this  point  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  horses  and  most 
of  the  provisions.  The  party  had  four  more  ranges  to 
cross  berime  arriving  at  the  base  of  the  peak  which  thev 
intended  io  ascend.  On  August  20  they  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  a  river  thought  to  be* the  headwaters  of  the  Big 
Salmon.  Here  a  snowstorm  set  in.  On  August  22  the 
party  began  to  climb,  and  in  the  heavy  snowstorm  they 


covered  six  miles  of  glacier.  On  August  25  Miss  Jobe  and 
the  guide  reached  within  800  feet  of  the  summit.  Here 
they  were  forced  to  turn  back,  as  the  remainder  of  the  peak 
consisted  of  huge  ice  caves,  over  the  mouths  of  which 
icicles,  GO  feet  long,  hung.  Here  calculations  of  the  height 
were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  mountain  was  over 
11,000  feet  high. 


HOW  GERMANY  PREPARED. 

In  order  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  food  during  such 
a  war  as  this,  Germany,  decades  ago,  organized  a  great 
.system  of  food  and  fodder  depots  throughout  the  empire, 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  food  stores  there 
gathered  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  feed  all  the  armed 
forces,  as  well  as  the  civilians  of  Germany,  for  an  entire 
year.  These  governmental  commissary  depots  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  empire,  and  although  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  in  the  most  secure  spots  and  covered  by  for¬ 
tifications,  their  exact  locations  are  among  the  most  care¬ 
fully  .guarded  military  secrets. 

Each  depot  is  composed  of  a  series  of  storehouses,  usual¬ 
ly  five  in  number.  These  are  filled  in  rotation  at  the  rate 
of  one  each  year,  one  being  depleted  each  year  in  the  feeding 
of  the  regular  standing  army  and  navv.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  under  this  system  the  commissary  depots  are 
at  all  times  filled  to  at  least  four-fifths  of  their  capacity 
with  grain  and  other  food  staples. 

Whatever  is  not  required  of  the  annual  allotment  to  feed 
the  army  and  navy  is  sold  at  a  low,  fixed  rate  to  the  public. 
The  purchasing  of  these  immense  quantities  of  foodstuffs 
is  carried  on  in  a  simple,  methodical  manner.  Whenever 
a  farmer  is  unable  to  obtain  in  the  market  the  price  for  his 
products  that  he  figures  upon,  be  can  get  a  fair,  fixed  rate 
for  them  from  the  Government,  and  he,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  never  obliged  to  throw  his  crop  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  ruinously  low  price.  He  simply  informs  the  near¬ 
est  office  of  the  Intendantur,  the  Imperial  Commissary  De¬ 
partment,  that  be  has  so  much  rye,  wheat,  oats,  peas,  straw 
or  whatever  staple  on  hand,  and  the  Intendantur  pur¬ 
chases  his  goods  at  the  regular  fixed  rate.  Whatever  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  in  this  manner  is  purchased  in  the  open 
market,  but  the  Government  takes  care  that  everv  vear  one 
entire  fifth  of  these  stores  is  renewed. 

In  addition  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  grain  and 
other  non-perishable  foodstuffs,  the  Government  has  in  re¬ 
serve  large  stores  of  canned  goods  of  all  sorts  used  in  the 
regular  provisioning  of  the  army.  The  best  known  staple 
of  this  kind,  and  one  of  which  a  great  stock  is  kept,  is  the 
famous  Erbswurst,  a  compact  and  well-balanced  ration, 
composed  of  peas  and  other  vegetables  and  meat,  dried, 
pressed  and  put  up  in  tins.  A  portion  of  this  compound 
put  into  a  quantity  of  hot  water  quickly  dissolves  and 
furnishes  a  hearty  meal.  Each  soldier  in  the  field  carries 
a  three-days'  supply  of  this  and  other  compact  food  as 
emergency  ration  in  his  knapsack  or  saddlebag,  and  it  is 
also  frequently  used  at  the  regular  field  mess. 
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DARING  DICK  DARE 

• - OE - 

L05T  IN  THE  WHITE  DEATH 


By  DICK  ELLISON 


(A  SEEIAL  STOEY) 


CHAPTER  XVIII  (Continued). 

Then  Jack  went  to  work,  pulled  away  the  brush  and 
stones  and  found  a  low,  narrow  tunnel  running  off  out  of 
the  shaft. 

He  found  something  else  which  was  more  to  the  point, 
too,  and  that  was  a  lantern  standing  upon  the  ground 
just  inside  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel. 

It  took  Jack  just  about  half  a  minute  to  get  all  the  light 
he  wanted,  then. 

Several  more  shots  rang  out. 

He  could  hear  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  Indians,  and 
then  there  was  a  crash. 

Jack  waited  a  bit  and  the  sounds,  which  had  died  away, 
were  now  renewed. 

Gopher  Jim  and  his  band  were  engaged  in  the  pleasing 
occupation  of  roasting  l)ick  Dare  at  the  time,  but  Jack,  in 
his  excitement,  thought  that  the  silence  probably  meant 
that  Dick  was  dead. 

He  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  try  and  find 
some  way  out  of  the  hole  by  exploring  the  tunnel. 

So  stooping  down  Jack  crawled  into  the  opening  and 
kept  on  for  the  distance  of  about  sixty  feet  when  the  tunnel 
suddenly  ran  into  a  large,  open  space  fully  twenty  feet 
wide  and  almost  as  high,  which  seemed  to  lead  on  under 
the  cliffs. 

Jack  stopped  and  flashed  his  lantern  around. 

The  tunnel  through  which  he  had  passed  was  an  arti¬ 
ficial  one ;  it  had  been  cut  out  of  the  loose,  broken  rock,  but 
this  larger  opening  was  natural,  as  he  very  plainly  saw, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  it  might  lead  through  the 
mountain  and  out  upon  the  shelf  on  the  other  side,  the 
same  as  the  tunnel  through  which  he  and  Dick  had  come. 

So  Jack  hurried  on  and  before  he  had  advanced  far  he 
made  a  discovery  which  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of 
Gopher  Jim.  * 

A  great  pile  of  loose  rock,  with  two  empty  wheelbarrows 
standing  near,  brought  Jack  to  a  standstill,  for  the  pieces 
of  rock  were  bristling  all  over  with  shining  yellow  points. 

Jt  was  gold  ! 

Jack  •flashed  the  lantern  to  the  right  and  left,  and  all 
around  it  was  just  the  same. 

It  was  a  pile  of  gold  ore  of  the  richest  description,  but 
if  it,  had  been  diamonds  instead  it  would  not  have  held 
J'ick  there  for  'any  length  of  time,  for  he  only  bad  one 
;  b>-  mind,  and  that  was  to  get  to  Dick. 

ao  \ie  hurried  ol  to  find  the  tunnel  narrowing  down 


again  into  a  passage  so  contracted  that  soon  he  had  to  walk 
sideways  in  order  to  get  through. 

Jack  pushed  on  and  in  a  moment  found  himself  in  the 
open  air,  coming  out  through  a  rift  in  the  rocks  so  nar¬ 
row  that  it.  was  all  he  could  do  to  squeeze  through. 

He  was  upon  the  shelf  again  and  looking  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  White  Death. 

The  fatal  mist  was  already  there  and  Jack’s  heart  sank 
as  he  thought  of  Nettie  and  Mr.  Hosier,  but  he  had  no 
time  allowed  him  to  think  about  their  fate,  for  at  the 
same  instant  two  men,  roughly  dressed  and  armed  with 
revolvers,  suddenly  sprang  out  from  behind  the  rocks, 
planting  their  pistols  at  Jack’s  head. 

“Who  are  you,  boy?  What  are  you  doing  here?”  de¬ 
manded  one  of  the  pair  so  fiercely  that  Jack  was  almost 
ready  to  run  for  his  life. 

“I’m  not  doing  anything,”  he  stammered.  “I’m  just 
looking  for  my  friend.” 

“Who  is  your  friend?”  demanded  the  man,  in  the  same 
rough  way. 

“Dick  Dare.  We  belong  to  Captain  Quitman’s  survey¬ 
ing  party,  boss.  We  got  down  in  that  valley  there  and — 
and — don’t  put  that  revolver  so  near  my  face  or  I  can’t 
talk” 

“Let  up  on  the  boy,  Charlie.  Don’t  you  see  you  are 
scaring  him  half  to  death  ?”  said  the  other  man.  “There’s 
nothing  very  fierce  about  him,  that’s  one  thing  sure.” 

Charlie  pocketed  the  revolver,  then. 

“Talk  it  out,  boy.  Tell  all  you  know,”  he  ordered.  “We 
are  here  to  listen,  but  say,  didn't  you  just  come  out  of  that 
hole  in  the  wall  behind  there?” 

“Well,  I  did,”  stammered  Jack. 

“I  thought  so.  And  you  saw  the  gold  ore  in  the  cave  ?” 

“Yes.  I - ” 

“Wait!  That’s  enough.  Nat,  this  fellow  must  die !” 

“Oh,  wait!”  cried  Jack.  “I’m  nobody.  Just  hear  how 
it  all  happened  and  you’ll  see  that  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  me.” 

“Don't  know  about  that !”  snarled  Charlie.  “You  have 
done  something  that  we  allow  no  man  to  do.  But  here 
comes  Pete  Jlarriman ;  he  shall  decide.” 

A  third  man,  with  big  hat  and  long  boots,  and  his  belt 
stuck  full  of  knives  and  revolvers,  now  came  hurrying  up. 

He  looked  startled  at  the  sight  of  Jack,  and  began 
eagerly  questioning  the  other  two  men  to  find  out  how  he 
came  to  be  there. 

Of  course,  they  could  not  tell  him,  but  Jack  could  apeak 
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for  himself  and  they  made  him  tell  Ins  story,  listening  in 
silence  until  lie  came  to  the  end. 

“So  there  are  four  of  you?”  said  Pete  Harriinan  slowly. 
‘‘Two  in  the  valley  and  one  more  wandering  around  here 
somewhere  on  the  bluff  il'  the  Indians  haven't  killed  him — 
is  that  it?” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Jack.  “Help  me  to  find  Dick,  gentle¬ 
men,  and  we  will  be  only  too  ready  to  get  away  from  this’ 
place  if  we  can  take  our  friends  in  the  valley  with  us, 
and - ” 

“And  you  will  have  no  such  chance  given  you,”  snarled 
Pete  Hardman.  “This  is  private  property  up  here.  The 
Indians  or  some  one  else 'have  killed  mv  friend,  Will 
Whiting,  whose  dead  body  lies  in  the  tunnel.  Perhaps  you 
and  your  partner  killed  him.  1  don't  know  and  I'm  not 
going  to  stop  to  find  out,  for  I’m  going  to  kill  you !  Boys, 
catch  hold  here!  Charlie,  get  that  rope  which  lies  at  the 
entrance  to  the  tunnel;  we'll  hang  this  young  spy  by  the 
arms  over  the  dills,  and  the  White  Death  will  do  the  rest" 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

KlTimiER  ADVEXTUKES  OF  JACK. 

The  remarks  of  Pete  Harriman  were  certainly  interest¬ 
ing  listening  for  Jack. 

To  be  hung  over  the  cliffs  for  the  White  Death  to  do 
up  was  a  fate  worthy  of  the  conception  of  a  fiend,  and 
Pete  Harriman  was  not  much  better  than  that. 

Jack  tried  a  pitiful  appeal  to  him,  but  the  desperado 
only  laughed  at  him. 

“Look  here,  What’s-your-name,”  he  drawled  out,  “1 
want  to  be  fair  and  square  with  you,  as  I  am  with  every¬ 
body,  so  I’m  going  to  tell  you  just  what  sort  of  a  hairpin 
I  am.” 

Jack  stood  staring  at  him  dumbly.  He  didn’t  know 
what  to  say. 

Pete  Harriman  was  toving  with  an  uglv-lookinsr  revolver 
on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  man  Charlie  had  another  on 
the  other  side,  while  the  third  man,  who  answered  to  the 
name  of  Nat  Thomas,  had  "one  after  the  rope. 

“Well,  well!  Don’t  look  so  scared,  boy,”  continued 
Pete.  “A  feller  can  only  die  once,  and  the  White  Death  is 
a  very  easy  way  to  do  the  business,  so  I've  been  told.  Ha! 
ha  !  ha  !  You’ll  know  more  about  it  than  me  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  Yo-u’ll  know  just  how  it.  is  yourself!’’ 

“Why  don't  you  let  up  on  me,  boss?”  said  Jack.  “I 
never  did  nothing  to  you.  Don’t  it  seem  kind  of  tough 
that.  1  should  have  to  die  just  because  I  happened  to  get 
into  the  trouble  1  did  ?” 

“Well,  so  it  does,"  replied  Pete  Harriman,  “but  you  just 
listen,  kid.  and  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is.  1  don't  know  you. 
1  hain't  got  no  grudge  against  you,  but  1  do  know  old  man 
M Osier,  and  one  time  1  did  sot  mv  heart  on  marrvimr  his 
gal — see  ?" 

Jack's  heart  sank. 

If  this  man  had  a  motive  for  making  trouble  for  him, 
then  there  was  nothing  to  hope  for. 

“That  s  the  way  the  eat  jumps,"  continued  Pete.  “I 
shall  go  down  into  the  valley  and  try  to  rescue  the  gal,  but 
1  shan't  bother  about  the  old  man — oh,  no!  Well,  then, 
about  the  rest:  .We  and  im  pards  have  struck  a  bully  gold 
lead  up  here  and  we  ure  working  it  for  all  it’s  worth.  We 
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don’t  want  this  yore  country  opened  up.  We  dint  v\ant 
vour  Captain  Quitman  to  send  his  men  up  here  exploit¬ 
ing,  and  that’s  just  what  you  fellers  arc  doing  here,  of 
course.  The  pretty  little  .yarn  you  told  us  is  all  poppycock. 
As  for  the  Indians,  we  know  all  about  them,  it’s  Gopher 
Jim’s  band  of  Apaches.  They’ve  druv  us  off  for  the  time 
being  and  I  s’pose,  most  likely,  it  was  some  of  them  who 
killed  poor  Will  Whiting  and  not  you  fellers.  But  we've 
got  our  plans.  We’ll  down  the  blame  redskins  yet.  Mean¬ 
while  we  don’t  propose  to  have  no  tenderfoot  spies  go  back 
to  Quitman’s  camp  and  tell  what  they  have  seen  here.  Oh, 
no;  not  by  a  jugful!  We’ll  settle  your  hash  now  and  then 
we  will  start  out  and  look  for  your  friend  and  settle  him, 
too.  if  Gopher  Jim  hasn’t  done  the  biz  for  us.  After  that, 
or  mebbe  before  that,  we  will  hunt  up  the  Mosler  girl  and 
see  if  she’s  still  alive.  Don't  stare  at  me  in  that  surprised 
wav,  tenderfoot.  Me  and  my  pards  understand  going  down 
into  the  White  Death.  We  can  do  it  and  come  out  all 
right— hello!  Here  comes  Nat  with  the  rope,  all  right, 
too.  Now,  in  a  few  minutes,  your  goose  will  be  cooked!” 

All  this  was  rather  uncomfortable  listening  for  Jack, 
and  there  was  worse  to  come,  as  he  presently  found  cut. 

Next  thing  he  knew  all  three  toughs  had  hold  of  him. 

The  rope  was  firmly  tied  under  his  arms  and  Jack  was 
lowered  over  the  edge  of  the  cliffs. 

It  was  no  use  to  plead  for  mercy. 

Jack  tried  that  when  the  trouble  began,  but  when  he 
found  that  there  was  no  help  for  it  he  shut  his  mouth  and 
sot  his  teeth  and  just  bore  it  like  the  brave  fellow  he  was. 

Down  the  face  of  the  cliffs  he  went,  sliding  right  into 
the  White  Death,  until  suddenly  the  rope -was  pulled  back 
and  remained  taut ;  and  there  the  poor  boy  hung  suspend¬ 
ed,  not  even  knowing  how  far  he  was  above  the  ground. 

To  attempt  to  describe  Jack  Fenster’s  feelings  in  this 
disagreeable  situation  would  be  simply  useless,  probably 
Jack  scarcely  knew  what  they  were  himself. 

But  there  was  one  discovery  of  the  utmost  importance 
which  lie  had  made  just  before  the  toughs  dropped  him 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  lie  looked  to  this  to  save  his 
life. 

It  was  the  man  Nat  Thomas,  who  remarked  to  Pete 
Harriman,  as  they  were  adjusting  the  rope  under  the  bov’s 
arms : 

“The  White  Death  is  unusually  thick  to-night.  Do  vou 
think  it  will  be  safe  for  us  to  go  down  even  with  the 
cloths  over  our  mouths?” 

“Yes,  1  do,”  replied  Pete,  “and  don’t  you  forget  it.  I'm 
going  to  try  it  as  soon  as  T  get  through  with  this  little 
snooze r.  I  mean  to  marry  Nettie  Mosler.  I  always  swore 
I  would.  I’D  have  her  now  if  she's  alive.”. 

Jack  took  it  all  in,  of  course. 

Then  by  simply  tying  a  cloth  over  one's  face  one  could 
venture  into  the  valley  of  the  White  Death  salely.  it 
seemed. 

Thai  was  the  reason  why  Jack  began  fumbling  at  Ins 
pocket;-.  It  \\ a>  all  he  could  do  to  roach  them  the  wav 
his  arms  were  held  by  the  pressure  of  the  rope,  but  at 
last  he  succeeded,  and  out  came  a  big,  red  handkerchief 
which  the  boy  always  carried,  and  witfc  immense  ditil  ultv 
lie  managed  to  tie  it  over  his  face. 

(To  be  continued.)  S 
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In  Minden  a  central  bureau  for  the  distribution  of 

LI 

jtobacco  products  during  the  war  has  been  organized,  with 
I  a  view  to  equalizing  as  far  as  possible  the  production  and 
j operation  of  cigar-  factories  in  all  parts  of  Germany  and 
jto  see  to  it  that  the  men  and  officers  in  the  field  receive 
Bgood  cigars.  The  orders  will  be  distributed  among  the 

I  individual  factories  according  to  the  number  of  employees 
| A  barber  in  Berlin  has  announced  by  placards  that  he  will 
[jgive  a  free  hair  cut  to  all  children  of  fathers  who  have 
Itakers  the  field. 


The  heroism  of  Andre  Guede,  a  boy  of  twelve,  in  saving 
a  French  officer’s  life  under  a  terrific  artillery  fire  is  de- 
seribcd  in  a  -letter  to  War  Minister  Millerand  by  Deputy 
Engerand.  When,  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  the 
French,  pursuing  the  Germans,  passed  through  Neuilly, 
yo’mg  Guede  attached  himself  to  an  infantry  regiment. 
Lieutenant  Grivelebe  was  attracted  by  the  boy’s  patriotism 
land  took  care  of  him.  In  a  hail  of  shell  and  shrapnel 
Gricvelebe  fell,  seriously  wounded.  The  hoy,  daring  in- 
- m, . t.  death,  ran  to  him  and  dragged  him  to  the  rear,  sav¬ 
ins’  his  sword  and  maps.  Andre  is  now  helping  to  care 
for  the  beutenant  in  a  military  hospital. 

I  - - 

There  are  at  least  two  moose  in  upper  Michigan,  for  the 
Lcifna]#  have  been  seen  lately  in  the  neighborhood  of  Piek- 
iOiO.  They  have  ipprojehed  to  within  a  few  rods  of  the 


town.  One  of  the  animals  is  exceptionally  large,  its  weight 
being  estimated  at  1,500  pounds.  Tracks  of  moose  have 
occasionally  been  seen  in  various  localities  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  upper  peninsula.  Act  until  this  visit  to  Pick- 
ford,  however,  was  more  tangible  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  animals  obtained.  Half  a  century  ago  moose  were 
plentiful  in  upper  Michigan,  as  they  are  in  .Northern 
Minnesota  to-day.  It  is  believed  those  now  in  the  region 
have  entered  via  t lie  St.  Mary’s  River  from  Ontario.  Moose 
are  protected  by  the  State  laws. 


Freddie  Goshorn,  aged  three,  of  Cincinnati,  the  other 
afternoon  found  one  of  his  father’s  fishing  lines.  Taking 
a  piece  of  meat  out  of  the  icebox  Freddie  went  fishing.  He 
cast  the  line  out  the  front  window  of  his  parents’  Third 
floor  fiat.  For  some  time  he  failed  to  have  any  luck  and 
Freddie  began  to  doubt  the  fish  stories  told  by  his  father. 
Suddenly  lie  got  a  bite  that  an  old-time  fisherman  would 
call  a  whale.  Freddie  pulled  and  the  “fish”  let  out  a 
scream.  He  pulled  again  and  a  second  scream  aroused  the 
neighborhood.  Freddie  never  had  heard  of  a  fish  scream¬ 
ing,  so  he  leaned  out  of  the  window  to  have  a  look.  On 
the  end  of  the  line  he  saw  Mary  Hall,  aged  four,  residing 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  Freddie  dropped  his 
line.  Neighbors  cut  the  line  and  Mary  Hall  was  taken  to 
the  City  Hospital  where  the  fishhook  was  cut  out  of  her 
ear. 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

Joseph  Hershman  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  while  playing 
poker,  lost  ten  dollars  to  Samuel  Stein.  The  creditor 
seized  Hershman’s  trousers  as  security.  The  latter  is  now 
suing  Stein  for  fifty  dollars  as  compensation  for  illness 
caused  by  sitting  without  trousers  for  two  hours  in  a 
'  cold  room. 


Accused  in  Central  Station,  Philadelphia,  of  stealing  a 
bottle  of  milk  from  a  doorstep  on  Spruce  street  above 
Second,  Mary  Smoskofsky,  a  Polish  woman,  fell  on  her 
knees  before  Magistrate  Renshaw  and  begged  for  mercy. 
"If  I  had  not  taken  the  milk  I  would  have  died  of  hunger,” 
she  told  the  Magistrate.  She  was  set  free. 


C.  J.  Kahle,  a  local  real  estate  man  of  Muskogee,  Okla.. 
was  poisoned  in  a  most  peculiar  manner  and  only  the  quick 
■work  of  physicians  saved  his  life.  Kahle  bought  some  dye 
to  color  his  tan  shoes  black.  He  rubbed  the  dve  in  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  brush.  He  became  very  ill  an  hour  later.  A 
sample  of  the  dye  was  sent  to  the  city  chemist,  whose 
analysis  showed  it  contained  prussic  acid,  which  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  leather  and  was  taken  up  by  the  body  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin. 


William  Humphrey,  a  farmer  of  Big  Laurel,  Va.,  who 
is  sixty-one  years  old,  has  a  mule  which  is  older  than  he 
by  one  month  and  one  day.  “Fannie,”  the  mule,  helped 
pull  a  Union  ammunition  wagon  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
In  the  retreat,  the  animal  was  shot  through  the  leg  and 
captured  by  the  victorious.  Confederates.  After  the  war 
Humphrey  found  the  mule  in  Georgia,  and  it  has  been 
on  his  farm  ever  since.  Then  young  Fannie  was  jet 
black,  but  is  now  white  as  snow*.  The  animal  has  the 
run  of  the  farm,  and  has  done  no  work  for  ten  years. 


Proof  that  men  inhabited  this  part  of  the  world  in  pre¬ 
historic  times  and  even  then  used  axes  and  show*ed  judg¬ 
ment  in  felling  trees  has  been  developed  by  Solomon 
Abbott  of  Shelby,  north  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.  Not  far 
from  the  Sullivan  ranch,  and  near  the  junction  of  Cut 
Bank  Creek  and  Two  Medicine  Creek,  there  is  a  butte, 
probably  460  to  600  feet  above  the  surrounding  country 


and  about  seven  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  cut  banks 
so  steep  at  every  point  that  they  are  impassable  for  cattle 
and  horses,  and  at  but  one  point  is  a  fence  needed  to  keep 
the  animals  on  top  of  the  butte.  The  butte  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  timber,  but  at  one  time  on  the  summit  there 
grew  a  fine  straight  pine  tree  two  feet  in  diameter  and  not 
short  of  SO  to  100  feet  high.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  tree  nowr  lies  full  length  on  the  ground,  cut  into 
two-foot  lengths,  the  axe  marks  of  the  woodman  being 
plainly  discernible  in  every  part  of  the  wood,  which  is  now- 
petrified.  To  fell  the  tree  uphill,  as  was  done,  it  had  to 
be  chopped  on  the  side  tow*ard  which  it  was  to  fall  almost 
entirely,  and  the  petrified  stump  showed  that  this  was 
done.  Every  one  of  the  cuts,  which  hint  of  commercial 
purposes  for  the  wTood,  gives  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
woodsman’s  ax.  Abbott  is  a  pioneer  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  white  man  to  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
butte. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

Commercial — If  a  man  has  an  income  of  two  millions 
a  year,  what  is  his  principal?  Cynic — A  man  w*ith  such  an 

income  usually  has  no  principle. 

— • *■  1  ■  -  • 

Young  Husband  to  Wife — Didn’t  I  telegraph  to  you  uot 
to  bring  your  mother  w*ith  you?  Young  Wife — I  know; 
that  is  what  she  w*ants  to  see  you  about.  She  read  the 
telegram  ! 

First  Decorator — I  advised  him  to  have  his  house  deco¬ 
rated  during  his  wife’s  absence  as  a  surprise.  Second 
Decorator — Good  !  Then  we’ll  have  to  do  it  all  over  again 
when  she  gets  back. 

* - - — “  1  "  - - - 

"Did  you  hear  that  there  was  a  skeleton  in  Smith's 
family?”  asked  Jones.  “You  don't  say  so!”  exclaimed 
his  wife.  “Where?”  “Inside  of  Smith,”  replied  Jones  J 
Then  he  chuckled  idiotically. 


Little  Sister — Puttin’  us  out  of  the  room  just — boo  hoo! 
—'cause  there's  company!  Little  Brother— But  maybe 
they  won’t  eat  all  the  cake.  Little  Sister— Oh,  you  can't 
trust — boo  hoo  ! — company  with  cake ! 


“It  was  only  five  years  ago  I  started  in  with  our  firm  at 
five  dollars  a  week,”  said  Bragg,  “and  now*  earn  fifty  a 
week  without  any  trouble.”  “TliaHs  so:  it's  easy  to  earn 
that,”  replied  Newitt,  “but  how  much  do  you  get?” 


Like  the  rest  of  my  sex,’  said  the  mermaid.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  I  open  my  mouth  a  good  deal,  but - ”  “But  wluit 

interrupted  the  lobster.  “I  never  put  my  foot  in  it,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  belle  of  the  sea,  as  she  plunged  into  the  surf. 

A  local  band  was  one  day  playing  in  Scotland,  when  an 
old  native  came  up  and  asked  the  bandmaster  what  the 
piece  was  they  were  rendering.  “That's  ‘The  Death  of 
Nelson,^  replied  the  bandmaster.  “Aye,  man,"  said  the 
native,  "ye  hae  given  him  an  awful  death!’”  ill 
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BEAUTY’S  MASK. 

By  D.  W.  Stevens 


It  was  at  the  height  of  the  gay  season  in  London. 

Every  day  announcements  of  balls  and  receptions  among 
the  fashionable  cliques  were  chronicled  by  the  daily  jour¬ 
nals. 

I  pon  a  misty,  drizzly  day,  while  a  yellow  fog  had  settled 
over  London,  at  the  waiting  station  of  an  uptown  railway 
two  men  met. 

The  first  who  had  entered  the  waiting-room  was  a  tall 
man  of  thirty  years,  a  form  like  an  Apollo,  and  features 
of  a  regular,  handsome  type. 

He  had  scarcely  seated  himself,  when  a  second  entered 
the  room. 

He  was  about  the  same  height  and  form  as  the  first, 
with  the  exception  that  he  sported  a  pair  of  side-whiskers, 
and  wore  “gig  lamps.” 

An  instant  glance  of  recognition  was  exchanged  between 
the  two  men. 

“By  jove,  Earlscourt,  well  met,”  was  the  salutation  of 
The  gentleman  with  the  side-whiskers.  “How  are  you,  old 
boy  ?” 

“As  well  and  hearty  as  usual,  Hayden.  But  where  did 
}ou  drop  from  so  unexpectedly?” 

“I  have  just  returned  from  the  Scottish  hills.  I  left 
my  hunting-box  yesterday  at  noon.” 

“Ah  !  How  is  the  mountain  air  now  ?  Bracing,  I  pre¬ 
sume. 

“Yes,  somewhat.  The  weather  was  a  trifle  damp  while 
I  was  there.  I  enjoyed  the  sport,  though,  very  much.  But 
I  must  tell  you,  Hayden,  I  have  had  quite  an  experience 
since  leaving  home.” 

“Ah,  indeed,”  and  the  countenance  of  the  other  assumed 
a  curious  expression. 

“Yes,  and  by  the  gods  of  war,  I  became  drawn  into  a 
scrape,  which  I  little  dreamed  of  two  months  ago.  You 
know  the  state  of  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  fair  sex  here¬ 
tofore.” 

“Ahem,  a  trifle  cynical.” 

“Exactly;  and  don’t  you  know,  old  fellow,  you  were 
always  telling  me  I  would  get  caught  some  day?” 

Havden  nodded. 

“Well,  by  Jupiter,  your  prediction  has  come  true.” 

“The  deuce !”  cried  Hayden,  springing  to  his  feet. 
“Who  is  she?” 


<(  i 


“Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  Hayden,  you’ve  got  me  there.  I 
never  saw  her  until  I  went  to  Cragcliife.” 

‘Hum,  is  she  pretty?”  queried  the  other. 

‘Pretty?”  echoed  Earlscourt.  “Well,  I  have  met  with 
the  beautiful  women  of  London  and  Paris,  and  there  is 
rot  her  match  in  either  place.” 

‘The  deuce!  She  is  then  a  rustic  flower  from  the  vine- 

mad  mounts  of  Loch  Lomond - ” 

“Xo,”  interrupted  Earlscourt.  “She  is  a  lady  bred.  She 
hag  a  title.  But  she  is  not  English.  Mademoiselle  Ora 
Brook iette  is,  I  think,  a  Parisian.” 

“Ah,  well,  I  wish  you  good  luck,  old  fellow.  Here  is 
>  i:.  y  car  now.  Good-day.” 


Ernest  Earlscourt  boarded  his  car,  and  occupied  a  seat 
within  it  until  he  reached  a  fashionable  part  of  the  great 
metropolis,  where  he  alighted  before  the  entrance  ■  to  a 
rich  estate. 

Albert  Hay  rden,  his  friend,  was  whirled  away  in  an  op¬ 
posite  direction. 

Opposite  him  in  the  car  sat  a  man  of  medium  size,  clad 
in  dark  attire,  with  his  slouch  hat  pulled  well  down  over 
his  eyes. 

Hayden  did  not  notice  him  in  particular,  until  of  a  sud¬ 
den  the  stranger  shifted  his  position  and  addressed  him: 

“Excuse  me,  sir,  but  what  was  the  gentleman's  name 
with  whom  you  were  conversing?” 

Hayden  started  and  gave  the  other  a  penetrating  glance. 

“I  have  a  good  reason  for  asking  the  question,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  stranger,  and  as  he  spoke  he  turned  back  the 
lapel  of  his  coat  and  displayed  a  star.  “Is  the  gentleman 
a  friend  of  yours?” 

“He  is,”  replied  Hayden  in  wonderment.  The  man  be¬ 
fore  him  was  a  detective  of  the  Scotland  Yard  corps.  “He 
is  a  gentleman.  His  name  is  Sir  Ernest  Earlscourt.” 

“Ah,  thank  you,”  replied  the  detective,  jotting  the  name 
and  address  down  in  a  note-book.  And  then,  in  response 
to  the  questioning  expression  upon  Hayden’s  face :  “Don’t 
mention  this  to  him,  or  anybody.  It  is  nothing  of  ma¬ 
terial  concern,  only  I  am  looking  up  a  case  in  which,  I 
think,  he  and  others  have  been  victimized.  Good-day.” 

All  that  day  Hayden  could  not  get  this  singular  episode 
out  of  his  mind. 

That  night,  in  full  dress,  he  attended  Lady  Montgom¬ 
ery’s  ball,  the  most  fashionable  event  of  the  London  sea¬ 
son,  and  at  which  the  elite  were  present. 

He  saw  Earlscourt  devoting  his  time  with  the  ardor  of 
a  true  lover  to  a  dark  brunette,  presumably  the  beauty  of 
the  Scottish  hills. 

“Beautiful,  ye  gods !”  ejaculated  Hayden,  in  unre¬ 
strained  admiration.  ‘The  most  dazzling  beauty  I  ever 
beheld.  She  has  also  a  title,  Mademoiselle  Ora  Brouillette. 
What  a  lucky  dog  that  Earlscourt  is.” 

And  Ora  Brouillette,  the  new  advent  to  London  cir¬ 
cles,  the  fascinating  Parisian,  eclipsed  all  the  belles  of  the 
ball  upon  the  present  evening. 

Hayden  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  speech  with  her 
once  during  the  evening,  and  in  spite  of  Jris  prosaic  nature 
he  became  almost  intoxicated  with  her  personal  charms. 

When  the  gentlemen  were  at  their  wine,  Mademoiselle 
Ora  approached  him,  and,  tapping  him  upon  the  arm  with 
her  fan,  passed  a  light  jest  with  him. 

Hayden’s  eyes  followed  her  after  that  like  one  in  a 
dream.  He  was  almost  as  thoroughly  bewitched  as  his 
friend  Earlscourt. 

And  in  spite  of  himself  he  experienced  a  keen  pang  in 
his  breast  when,  a  week  later,  the  engagement  of  Earls¬ 
court  was  announced. 

But,  being  a  man  of  the  world,  he  passed  the  matter  by, 
and  had  almost  forgotten  it  when  one  September  morn 
the  wedding  cards  were  handed  in  at  his  door. 

“By  the  soul  of  Mars !”  he  ejaculated,  forcibly,  “this  is 
sudden !  A  year  ago  Earlscourt  would  have  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  marriage.  But  what  will  become  of  the  little  girl 
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fit  Stratford — little  Evelyn  Cressleigh?  Earlscourt  was 
sweet  upon  her  before  this  Parisian  beauty  came  along. 
Poor  child — good  family  and  beautiful.  Her  heart  will  be 
broken.  Ah,  another  example  of  the  inconsistency  of  hu¬ 
man  nature !” 

And  with  this  Hayden  dismissed  the  subject  from 

his  mind. 

But  at  Cressleigh  Manor,  where  beat  the  true  little  heart 
of  her  who  loved  Ernest  Earlscourt  with  a  love  which 
was  pure  and  undying — how  was  the  news  received 

there  ? 

The  blow  was  a  terrible  one  to  her. 

But  she  was  possessed  of  the  true  Cressleigh  spirit,  and 
she  would  not  allow  her  emotions  to  become  apparent  to 

others. 

The  Earlscourt  wedding  was  to  be  a  grand  affair.  The 
great  cathedral  was  decorated  with  festoons  of  roses,  and 
the  aisle  down  which  the  happy  pair  proceeded  was  strewn 
with  the  same. 

All  the  elite  of  London  honored  the  occasion  with  their 
presence. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  very  grand  affair. 

Earlscourt.  as  he  took  his  position  at  the  altar,  seemed 
at  the  height  of  earthly  bliss. 

But  the  bride,  as  all  noticed,  was  somewhat  pale,  and 
had  a  nervous,  uneasy  way  about  her. 

The  bans  had  been  nearly  pronounced. 

The  bishop  had  uttered  the  closing  words,  “Whom  God 
hath  thus  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder,”  when 
of  a  sudden,  there  came  a  sensation  at  the  lower  end  of 

the  church.  * 

Silently,  and  with  anxious  tread,  a  dark-clad  man  ad¬ 
vanced  down  the  long  aisle  toward  the  altar. 

It  was  the  Scotland  Yard  detective. 

Straight  down  to  the  altar  marched  the  strange  intru¬ 
der,  all  eyes  turned  wonderiugly  upon  him. 

He  did  not  halt  until  he  had  gained  the  platform,  then 
in  a  clear,  firm  voice  he  spoke : 

“In  the  name  of  the  law  I  forbid  this  ceremony.” 

All  the  spectators  leaned  forward  out  of  their  seats  agog 
with  interest. 

“The  ceremony  is  finished,”  said  the  bishop  solemnly. 
“1  have  declared  the  pair  man  and  wife.” 

“Am  I  too  late,  then  ?”  queried  the  detective.  “Well,  I 
am  sorry  for  the  bridegroom,  that  is  all.  Gentlemen  and 
ladies,  know  this  woman  as  an  impostor.  Mademoiselle 
Rochambeau,  I  arrest  vou  as  the  murderer  of  vour  hus- 
band,  the  Count  de  Rochambeau.” 

Earlscourt  \s  bride  had  until  now  remained  silent,  but 
there  bad  gradually  crept  up  over  her  face  an  ashen 
pallor.  i 

Now  her  breath  came  in  quick  gasps,  her  eyes  dilated, 
her  hand  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from  beneath  the  folds 
of  her  dress,  and  the  report  of  a  revolver  rang  out  upon 
the  air. 

Like  a  log  the  accuser  went  to  the  floor,  while  appar¬ 
ently  overcome  witli  her  exertion,  Mademoiselle  Ora  sank 
back  against  the  altar. 

There  was  a  reckless  gleam  in  her  soft-brown  eyes,  and 


a  hardened  expression  came  over  her  beautiful  counte¬ 
nance.  * 

“I  have  done  for  vou,  hound  of  the  law,”  she  muttered, 
with  fierce  triumph,  which  made  of  her  almost  a  human 
tigress.  Then  she  sank  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor. 

When  her  head  was  raised  life  was  found  to  be  quite  ex¬ 
tinct,  the  dark  life  current  gushing  in  a  stream  from  her 
mouth. 

Ernest  Earlscourt’s  marriage  had  been  a  brief  one. 

And  Ora  Brouillette,  or,  in  her  true  character,  Countess 
Rochambeau,  had  expiated  her  crimes  upon  the  eve  of  one 
of  her  greatest  victories. 

The  shot  which  she  had  fired  at  the  detective  did  not 
prove  fatal. 

It  had  grazed  the  skull  and  had  produced  only  mo¬ 
mentary  unconsciousness. 

All  came  out  afterwards. 

And  Ora  Brouillette’s  true  character  was  published  to 
i he  world. 

Once  the  happy  bride  of  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  of 
Lyons,  France/  she  had  become  discontented  with  married 
life. 

She  had  ever  been  a  society  butterfly,  and  the  restraint 
of  married  life  was  not  congenial  to  her  tastes. 

As  most  all  such  women  are,  she  was  heartless,  in  fact, 
a  scheming  siren,  and  to  gain  her  freedom  she  murdered 
her  husband  in  cold  blood. 

Then  she  tied,  to  England  in  the  guise  of  Ora  Brouil¬ 
lette,  and  came  very  near  entangling  Ernest  Earlscourt 
ir>  the  meshes  of  her  net,  as  we  have  seen. 

Earlscourt  is  now  happy  in  the  love  of  the  truest  of 
wives,  little  Evelyn  Cressleigh,  who  forgave  his  incon¬ 
stancy  and  became  his  happy  bride. 

And  lie  often  recalls  with  a  shudder  his  experience  with 
the  scheming  siren,  Ora  Brouillette,  and  is  fullv  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  much  of  a  questionable  character  may  lurk 
back  of  “’Beauty’s  Mask.” 


Uncle  John  Brady  exhibited  a  freak  of  nature  in  Yell- 
ville,  Ark.  Some  time  ago  he  located  a  bee  tree  on  Tar 
Kiln,  near  Pyatt;  recently  the  tree,  which  was  dead,  fell 
down.  He  had  a  section  of  the  tree,  about  six  feet  long, 
containing  the  bees  and  the  honey,  cut  out,  and  a  few 
inches  below  where  the  section  was  sawed  off  was  found 
a  large  red-headed  lizard,  eight  inches  long,  which  had 
petrified.  I  lie  lizard  was  eiidentlv  m  the  tree  when  the 
bees  took  refuge  there  and  was  unable  to  make  its  escape 
and  died,  after  which  petrification  set  in.  As  to  how  long 
it  lias  been  since  it  was  imprisoned  there  is  only  conjecture. 


Seventeen  Rattlesnakes  met  with  summary  execution  at 
the  hands  of  two  Kansas  girls,  who  made  u  raid  on  the 
leptiles  inhabiting  a  bole  on  their  father's  farm  at  Oakley. 
Kan.  The  young  women  were  Hulda  and  Mary  Hill 
\\  bile  in  the  pasture  early  one  morning  after  the  horses 
the  gills  found  and  killed  two  rattlesnakes,  after  pulling 
them  from  a  hole.  After  breakfast  the  girls  returned  to 
the  pasture  and  after  an  hour’s  work  dug  fifteen  more 
rattlers  from  the  same  bole. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  DAY 


Two  wornout  shoes  and  a  llatiron  were  all  that  Arayone 
Giovonni  of  Spokane- found  in  a  tin  deposit  box  when  lie 
opened  it  here  after  withdrawing  it  from  a  bank  where  he 
had  deposited  it  under  the  impression  that  it  contained 
$3,000  of  his  own  money  and  $6,000  belonging  to  an  un¬ 
know  man  who  had  won  his  confidence.  Giovonni,  the 
police  say,  was  the  victim  of  an  old  bunco  game  whereby 
a  box  containing  the  victim's  money 'is  substituted  for 
another.  The  $3,000  represented  Giovonni’s  lifelong  sav¬ 
ings. 


the  minimum,  that  London  may  not  offer  a  bright  glow 
for  the  guidance  of  aerial  navigators.  A  warning  has 
been  issued  by  aviation  experts  that  Germans  are  most 
likely  to  attempt  an  assault  on  London  some  clear  night, 
when  there  is  little  wind  to  hinder  their  progress.  Eng¬ 
lish  aerial  experts  say  Germany  certainly  has  fourteen 
first  class  Zeppelins,  and  there  is  a  likelihood  that  several 
more  may  have  been  added  to  this  number  for  active 
war  service.  > 


W.  B.  Hamby  and  two  other  men  were  taken  out  by  a 
hand  of  masked  men  at  Dawson  Springs  in  Hopkins 
County,  Ivy.,  and  whipped.  The  ntfmes  of  the  other  two 
men  could  not  be  learned  and  the  only  cause  given  for  the 
whipping  is  that  the  victims  ‘Talked  too  much.”  Mr. 
Hamby  is  nearly  seventy  and  after  he  was  whipped  was 
ordered  to  leave  that  section.  Midnight  whippings  have 
been  administered  to  several  persons  recently  and  it  is 
supposed  the  “too  much  talking”  was  in  reference  to  these 
former  outrages. 


Miss  Katie  Berdan  of  Berdan,  a  little  settlement  in  the 
section  east  of  Chici,  Colo.,  has  gained  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  huntswomali.  She  has  several  bear  skins  hanging 
in  her  rooms  as  trophies  of  the  hunt,  and  her  last  exploit 
was  on  September  18,  when  she  brought  down  a  big  brown 
bear  that  tipped  the  scales  at  T71  pounds.  Miss  Berdan 
was  out  gathering  wild  plums,  and  while  at  work  picking 
the  fruit  she  heard  a  rustle  in  the  bushes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  patch.  Looking  up  she  saw  a  big  bear  eating 
olums  from  the  same  patch.  Miss  Berdan  always  carries  a 

i  ^  *■ 

30-35  rifle  and  she  took  aim  and  brought  bruin  to  the 
ground  with  a  bullet  through  his  neck. 


William  Quinney,  a  negro,  who  has  been  living  near 
here,  passed  through  McNeil,  Ark.,  en  route  to  Shreveport, 
accompanied  by  a  portion  of  his  interesting  family  of 
twenty  children  and  his  third  wife.  The  children  with 
him  u nmbered  seven,  and  they  are  all  by  his  present  wife, 
the  oldest  being  only  twelve  years  of  age.  Quinney  bad 
seven  children  bv  his  first  wife,  including  two  sets  of  twins; 
six  by  wife  No.  2,  and  seven  by  the  present  one.  All  the 
wives  are  living,  and  after  divorcing  the  former  helpmeets, 
Quinney  on  each  occasion  lived  six  years  in  single  blessed - 
uo=s.  With  his  record  of  three  wives  and  twenty  children 
Q  j  1  h ney  is  still  only  thirty-eight  years  old  and  expects  to 
a< -quire  quite  a  large  family  before  he  dies. 


London  is  in  dread  of  assaults  by  German  Zeppelins. 
Bucki-v/ham  Palace.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  other  land- 
[DAi  'r  am  b(  i ng  kept  in  darkness.  Lights  are  few  and 
far  V’’ .ve'-.'i  or:  the  ‘locks  and  bridges  across  the  Thames. 
Stor  ,  Tjeatres,  hotels  and  other  public  places  have  been 
through  I  he  newspapers  to  reduce  their  lights  to 


Reports  of  the  discovery  of  sensationally  rich  ore  in  the 
property  of  the  Talmagc  Mines  Company  on  Victor  Moun¬ 
tain,  in  the  northeastern  section  of  Goldfield,  have  just 
been  made  public  there.  Two  feet  of  ore,  one  foot  yielding 
average  assays  of  $3S0  and  the  other  foot  $60  per  ton  in 
gold  and  silver,  the  former  predominating,  in  addition  to 
about  10  per  cent,  copper,  have  been  revealed  at  a  point 
100  feet  from  the  shaft  in  the  southwest  drift.  The  prop¬ 
erty  was  one  of  the  best  early  day  producers.  The  fact  is 
the  two  feet  of  ore  gives  higher  assays  on  the  floor  than  in 
the  top  of  an  ore  shoot,  the  magnitude  of  which  can  only 
be  determined  by  further  development  work.  The  dis¬ 
covery  is  considered  the  most  important  made  here  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

f- 


* 

No  animal  is  more  destructive  to  property  or  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  human  health  than  the  rat.  The  damage  it  does 
to  property  runs  up  into  figures  which  stagger  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  at 
least  300,000,000  rats.  They  destroy  a  hundred  million 
j  dollars’  worth  of  grain  in  this  country  every  year,  or 
|  enough  to  feed  one  lien  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  nation.  The  total  annual  cost  of  rats  to  the  nation  is 
estimated  at. $360,000,000.  “Of  all  the  parasites  that  have 
their  being  in  and  around  the  habitation  of  man,  the  rat 
has  less  to  justify  its  existence  than  any  other,"  says  Dr.  R. 
II.  Creel,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
“As  devoid  of  any  redeeming  traits  as  the  fly,  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  nation-wide  sanitary  crusade,  the  rat 
is  a  greater  pest  because  of  its  depredations  and  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  harm  in  the  transmission  and  perpetuation  of 
bubonic  plague  in  a  community.  The  latter  consideration 
is  of  more  serious  import  in  seaport  towns,  wherever  they 
may  be,  and  in  those  localities  where  plague  has  once  ap¬ 
peared,  but  with  the  world-wide  march  of  bubonic  plague, 
in  no  city  should  its  advent  be  regarded  as  improbable. 
Merely  to  keep  premises  clean  and  free  of  rubbish  will  be  of 
but  little  benefit,  as  rodents  generally,  even  when  abund¬ 
ant  rubbish  is  available,  prefer  more  secure  cover,  as  that 
beneath  floors  and  within  double  walls'  and  ceilings.  So 
along  with  other  measures  for  the  destruction  of  rats  ail 
buildings,  chicken  yards,  garbage  receptacles,  sidewalk* 
and  planked  areas  must  be  built  or  repaired  to  prevent  rat 
harborage.  Garbage  cans  should  be  made  of  metal  with 
proper  fitting  tops.” 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


DOGS  ON  BATTLEFIELD. 

While  man  goes  forth  to  kill  his  fellow  man  in  Europe, 
dogs,  silent,  unprotesting,  guarded  from  flying  bullets  o-nly 
by  a  symbol,  search  the  battlefields  for  maimed  and  wound¬ 
ed  men,  taking  them  the  promise  of  comfort  and  help. 

These  Red  Cross  dogs  are  specially  trained  for  this  ser¬ 
vice.  The  entrance  requirements  are  high.  The  prefer¬ 
ence  is  usually  given  to  sheepdogs,  those  of  good  temper 
and  brains.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  every 
German  sheepdog  will  make  a  good  ambulance  dog.  Shy 
or  aggressive  dogs  are  useless,  as  are  also  those  which  hunt 
game  or  lack  character. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  these  dogs  hunt  for 
the  wounded  and  make  their  reports  to  headquarters. 
Some  wear  bells,  and  when  a  dog’s  bell  ceases  ringing  the 
master  follows  its  last  direction  and  comes  upon  the  dog 
keeping  watch  beside  a  wounded  soldier.  Other  dogs  have 
been  trained  to  bark  as  soon  as  they  And  soldiers  who  need 
assistance. 

The  Belgian  Club  of  Ambulance  Dogs  has  for  some  time 
past  been  making  a  special  study  of  these  various  methods 
of  training  by  holding  competitive  contests.  The  trainers 
of  these  ambulance  dogs  are  given  free  transportation  to 
the  place  where  the  contests  are  held,  and  special  prizes 
are  offered.  Only  registered  dogs  are  eligible  for  prizes. 

Before  war  was  declared  it  was  planned  that  such  a  con¬ 
test  should  be  held  in  Holland.  These  dogs  to-day,  how¬ 
ever,  are  using  their  intelligence  to  gain  honors  for  their 
country,  and  are  putting  into  actual  practice  the  lessons 
taught  them.  They  are  in  a  measure  helping  to  alleviate 
the  human  suffering  raging  throughout  Europe. 


SCHOOL  BOYS  AS  MARKSMEN. 

'Within  a  few  days  a  large  corps  of  marksmen  and  sharp¬ 
shooters,  high  school  boys  representing  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League,  will  begin  their  annual  rifle  practice 
meet  at  the  State  range  at  Peekskill. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Education  put  ail 
the  boys  of  the  New  York  City  schools  who  are  of  suffi¬ 
cient  age  under  military  training  and  discipline,  that  they 
may  be  equipped  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  their  country  in 
later  years  if  the  need  should  arise. 

The  board  now  countenances  the  expert  development  of 
its  older  boys  into  expert  shots.  In  fact,  the  most  able  of 
them  are  as  accurate  as  the  best  marksmen  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard. 

“We  have  between  200,000  and  300,000  boys  who  could 
be  given  military  training,  and  such  a  plan  would  be  as 
practicable  as  the  one  by  which  we  put  5,000  boys  at  rifle 
practice  every  year.”  said  Gen.  George  W.  Wingate. 

“Our  high  school  boys  have  made  remarkable  averages  at 
tournaments  held  by  the  league.  Dutton  of  Do  Witt  Clin¬ 
ton  High  School  and  Shapno  of  the  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  scored  207  points  out  of  a  possible  215. 

“Dutton  has  made  391  shots  out  of  400  in  firing  twenty 
standing  and  twenty  prone,  and  Kerr  of  Morris  High 


School  has  scored  390  and  Fern  of  the  same  school  389. 
There  are  few  riflemen  who  can  surpass  these  scores. 

“I  agree  with  Gen.  Wood  that  the  solution  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  problem  in  tins  country  lies  in  the  establishment  of 
an  adequate  reserve,  and  I  think  New  York  City’s  contri¬ 
bution  might  be  the  placing  of  its  public  school  boys  under 
military  discipline. 

“We  now  have  eighteen  sub-target  machines  for  the  use 
of  the  boys,  and  each  year  we  will  probably  turn  out  more 
and  better  marksmen. 

“If  all  our  schoolboys  were  given  military  training  the 
drills  and  target  practice  combined  would  make  them  a 
powerful  drawing  force  for  our  State  militia,,  and  New 
York  City  would  soon  have  a  reserve  many  times  greater 
than  our  present  standing  army.  Secretary  of  War  Gar¬ 
rison  has  written  several  letters  to  us  expressing  his  warm 
approval  of  what  is  being  accomplished  and  has  assured  the 
league  of  his  desire  to  co-operate  in  promoting  it.” 

GUARDING  THE  RESERVOIRS.  I 

It  is  an  undisguised  secret  that  all  reservoirs  in  Great 
Britain  are  closely  guarded  because  fears  have  been  felt 
that  German  spies  would  throw  typhoid  fever  germs  into 
the  water  supplies  of  the  big  cities.  Here  we  have  the  spy 
who  not  only  is  after  any  information  he  can  secure,  but 
is  a  medium  of  destruction.  No  railroad  bridge  in  the 
country  is  now  unguarded;  track  walkers  closely  inspect 
the  tracks  day  and  night.  At  principal  junctions  the 
khaki -clad  soldiers  with  glistening  bayonets  and  loaded 
rifles  show  the  merciless  way  in  which  spy  agents  would 
be  treated  if  apprehended  at  work. 

Special  constables  patrol  the  streets  of  outlying  districts 
that  arc  traversed  by  important  railroad  lines. 

The  iron  band  that  surrounds  German)' — one  forged 
by  itself  to  prevent  the  entry  or  the  migration  of  spies— 
is  harder  to  escape  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  this  is  the 
ease  with  France. 

Thousands  of  cameras  and  moving  picture  machines 
were  confiscated  in  Germany  when  war  was  declared.  This 
resulted  in  hundreds  of  Americans  being  deprived  of  innu¬ 
merable  snapshots  of  an  entirely  innocent  character.  But 
the' Germans  knew  no  exceptions.  They  were  taking  no 
chances.  Sketches  by  artists,  especially  landscapes,  were 
seized.  No  campstool  with  legs  that  would  unscrew  was 
permitted  to  go  through  the  lines.  These  stools,  by  the 
way,  equipped  with  hollow  legs  so  brushes  can  be  handily 
carried  aboin  in  them,  have  always  been  regarded  with 
suspicion.  Shortly  before  war  broke  out  a  well  known 
English  aitist  vas  held  because  a  plan  of  a  fortress  was 
round  in  a  log  ot  his  siool  when  opened.  He  was  thrown 
into  jail.  Eventually  it  was  proved  by  a  German  woman 
that  a  secret  agent  anxious  to  “make  good”  had  taken  the 
aiaibt  s  brushes  out  of  the  stool’s  leg  and  placed  the  plan 
there.  The  artist  was  then  released,  but  what  punishment  I 
was  meted  out  to  the  agent  was  not  disclosed.  He  prob-' 
ably  was  commended  for  his  vigilance,  ^ 
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CHANGING  MONEY  TRICK  BOX. 

With  this  trick  box  you  eaN  ' 
mnk«  mouey  change,  from  a 
penny  into  a  dime  or  rice  versa. 
Also  make  dimes  appear  and  dis¬ 
appear  at  vour  command.  Price, 
10c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 

n.  1\  L.4MJ, 

1*13  Centre  St.,  H'klyn,  N.  X. 

CACHOO  OR  SNEEZING  POWDER. 

The  greatest  fun-sn^kor  of 
them  all.  A  sms.ll  amount 
of  this  powder,  wl^en  blown 
In  a  room,  will  cause 
everyone  to  sneexa  without 
anyone  knowing  where  It 
comas  from.  It  is  very  light,  will  float  In  tho 
air  for  soros  time,  and  penetrate  every  nook 
and  corner  of  a  room.  It  Is  perfect  ly  harm¬ 
less.  Cnchoc  Is  ppt  up  In  bottles,  and  one 
bottle  contains  enough  to  be  used  from  10  to 
16  times.  Price,  by  mall,  10c.  each;  3  for  26c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  *8  W.  28th  3t..  X.  Y. 


A  lady’s  fan  made 
of  colored  silk  cloth. 
The  fan  may  be  used 
and  then  shut,  and 
when  it  opens  again, 
it  falls  In  pieces;  shut 
and  ophn  again  and  it 
is  perfect,  without  a 
81gn  of  a  break.  A  great  surprise  for  those 
hot  in  the  trick.  Price.  35c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 
II.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St..  B'klyn.  N.  Y. 


Ayvad’s  Water-Wings 


8K¥D OO  F*,OWER-POT  TRUCK 

With  this  trick  you  can  mak«  &  piant 
grow  right  up  In  a  flower-pot.  before 
v  the  eyes  ®f  your  audience.  An  ordinary 
w  empty  earthen  flowsr-pot  Ss  handed  l<* 
the  spectators  lor  examination.  a 
handkerchief  is  then  placed  over  It,  and 
you  repeat  a  few  magic  words,  and 
wave  y®ur  wand  over  it.  When  th® 
handkerchief  Is  removed  there  la  a 
beautiful  plant,  apparently  in  full 
bloom,  in  the  pot.  Full  directions  with 
each  ®utftt,  Price.  16  :ents  by  mall, 
past  paid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

MARBLE  VASE. 

A  clever  and  puzzling  effect, 
easy  to  do;  the  apparatus  can 
be  minutely  examined.  Effect: 
A  marble  can  be  made  to  pass 
from  the  hand  into  the  closed 
vase,  which  a  moment  before 
was  shown  empty.  This  is  a 
beautiful  enameled  turned  wood  vase. 

Price.  20c. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

NEW  MASKS 

Half-face  masks  with  mov¬ 
able  noses.  A  distinct  nov¬ 
elty  which  will  afford  no  end 
of  amusement.  They  come 
in  6  styles,  each  a  different 
face,  such  as  Desperate  Desmond,  etc.,  and 
are  beautifully  colored  and  splendidly  finished, 
with  patent  eyelets  to  prevent  tearing.  Price 
15  cents  apiece,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St„  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

JAPANESE  WATER  FLOWERS 

Without  exception,  the 
most  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting  things  on  the 
market.  They  consist 
f  l  of  a  dozen  dried-up 

{  ^  sprigs,  neatly  encased 

in  handsomely  decorat¬ 
ed  envelopes,  just  as 
they  are  imported  from 
Japan.  Place  one  sprig 
In  a  bowl  of  water, 
and  it  begins  to  exude 
various  bright  tints.  Then  it  slowly  opens  out 
Into  various  shapes  of  exquisite  flowers.  They 
are  of  all  colors  of  the  rainbow.  It  is  very 
amusing  to  watch  them  take  form. 

Small  size,  price  5  cents;  large  size,  10 
cents  a  package,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

YOU  ALL  WANT  THIS  MEDAL! 

Yeti  Can  Get  One  for  Six  Cents! 

Bas  a  picture  of  Fred  Fearnot  on  one  side  and 

Evelyn  on  the 
other.  The  chief 
characters  of 

“WORK  AMD  WIH” 
The  Medals  are 
beautifully  flre-'gilt. 

In  order  that 
every  reader  of  this 
Weekly  may  secure 
one  or  more  of  these 
medals,  we  have 
put  the  price  away 
below  cost,  as  you 
will  sec  when  you 
receive  it.  Send  to 
ns  THKEE  TWO- 
CENT  POSTAGE 
STAMPS,  and  we 
will  send  the  medal 
to  any  address, 
postage  paid,  by 
return  mail. 

KKMKMB  E  Rl 
Yon  can  secure  aa 
many  ruedalcas  you 
want. 

Address  your  envelope  plainly  to 

If  It  >  X  K  TOCSfT,  Publisher 
W«*t284  fctve.it.  S'tv/  Kwrtc 


Learn  to  swim  hy  one  trial 

SS  o«sts,  PostyaH 

These  water-wings  take  up  no  more  room  than  a 
pools et-baBkerolilaf.  They  weigh  3  ounces  and  sup¬ 
port  from  60  to  250  pounds.  With  a  pair  anyone  can  \ 
rn  to  s win}  or  Moat.  For  use,  you  nave  only  to  wet 


ism.  blow  them  «p,  and  press  together  Use  too 
tint  merits  under  the  moot  holed*. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  Y, 

■SHOO. 

It  t*  a  Itttl®  zaotel 
box.  It  look®  very  in¬ 
nocent.  But  It  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  tngenloua 
mechanism  which 
shoots  oil  a  harmless 
cap  when  It  ie  opened. 
You  can  have  more  fun 
than  a  circus  with  this 
now  trick.  Place  the 
BINGO  in  or  under 
any  article  and  It  will  go  of?  when  the  ar¬ 
ticle  is  opened  or  removed.  It  can  be  used 
as  a  funny  joke  by  bein£  placed,  in  a  purse, 
cigarette  box  or  between  the  leaves  of  a 
magazine,  also,  under  any  movable  article, 
such  os  a  book,  tray,  dish,  etc.  The  BINGO 
can  also  b@  used  as  a  Burglar  Alarm  or  as 
a  Theft  Preventer  by  being  placed  In  a 
drawer,  money  till,  under  a  door  or  window, 
or  qnder  any  article  that  would  he  moved 
or  disturbed  should  a  theft  be  attempted. 

Price  15  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO„  28  W.  X6th  BfU.  N.  Y. 


[lots  of  fun  imam 

Ventriloquist  Double  Throat 

Fits  roof  of  mouth:  always  luvUlblo;  ifraaC*** 
tiling  yet.  ABtoulsh  amt  myitlfy  your  friend*. 
Neigh  like  a  horse;  whine  like  a  puppy;  aluc 
like  a  canary,  sod  imitate  blrda  and  beastaoT 
the  field  and  forest.  Loads  of  fun.  Wouder- 
luJ  invention.  Thoueanda  aold.  Send  a  dim* 
and  a  2c  utainp  for  one  dozen. 

DOUBLE  THROAT  CO.,  Dept.  K,  frenchtown,  N. !. 

KK31EOK  Bant  to  you  on  VKEK  TRIAL. 
If  it  curee,  »end  <1.00;  If  not-  don't. 
Give  exp re»s office.  'Write  today.  Tf.K. 
JfH  sterllue,  837  Ohio  Are.,  Sidney-  Okie, 


DY  TOOL 


Every  boy  should  possess 
one  of  these  handy  little  In¬ 
struments.  It  coneists  of  & 
buttonhook,  a  cigar-cutter, 
scissors,  key-ring  and  bottle- 
opener,  all  In  one.  The 
steel  Is  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed.  Small  catches  hold  It 
so  that  it  cannot  open  In  the 
pocket.  Price  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  15  cents  each. 


N  FOB 


The  real  western  article, 
carried  by  the  cowboys.  It 
Is  made  of  fine  leather, 
with  a  highly  nickeled 
buckle.  The  holster  con¬ 
tains  a  metal  gun,  of  the 
same  pattern  as  those  used 
by  all  the  most  famous 
scouts.  Any  boy  wearing 
one  of  these  fobs  will  at¬ 
tract  attention.  It  will 
give  him  an  air  of  western 
romance.  The  prettiest  and 
most  serviceable  watch  fob 
ever  made-  Send  for  one 
to-day.  Price  20  cents  each 
by  mail  postpaid. 


FRAisK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


FRANK  SMITH 

383  Lenox  Av®.  K®w  York  City 


THE  FOUNTAIN  RING. 

A  handsome  ring  connected  with 
a  rubber  ball  which  ia  concealed 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  A  gentla 
squeeze  forces  water  or  cologne  in 
the  face  of  the  victim  while  ho  is 
examining  it.  The  ball  can  be  In¬ 
stantly  filled  by  immersing  ring  in 
water  same  as  a  fountain  pen  filler. 
Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  12c.  each. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1315  Centre  St.,  B’klya,  N.  Y. 

ROUGH  AND  READY  TUMBLERS. 

These  lively  acrobat* 
are  handsomely  deco¬ 
rated  with,  the  U.  S. 
flag  and  with  gold  and 
silver  stars  and  hearts. 
Upon  placing  them  up¬ 
on  any  flat  surface  and  tilting  it  they  at  one® 
begin  a  most  wonderful  performance,  climbing 
and  ‘tumbling  over  each  other  and  chasin* 
each  other  In  every  direction,  as  if  the  evil 
spirit  was  after  them,  causing  roars  of  laugh¬ 
ter  from  the  spectators.  They  actually  ap¬ 
pear  imbued  with  life.  What  causes  them  to 
cut  up  such  antics  is  a  secret  that  may  not 
be  known  even  to  the  owner  of  tho  unruly 
subjects.  If  you  want  some  genuine  fun  send 
for  a  set  of  our  tumblers. 

Price  per  set,  10c.  mailed,  postpaid. 
A.  A.  WABFORD,  16  Haft  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y, 


Nafi 


NAIL  PUZZLE. 
Made  of  2  metal  nails 
linked  together.  Keeps 
folks  guessing;  easy  to 
take  them  apart  when  you 
know  how.  Directions 
with  every  one. 

Price,  Qo.,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


DEVILINE'S  WHISTLE. 

Nickel  plated  and 
polished;  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  near-pierc¬ 
ing  sound;  large 
seller;  illustration 
actual  size.  Price, 
12c.  by  mail. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  VV.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 

THE  DANCING  NIGGER 
A  comical  toy  with  which 
you  can  have  no  end  of  fun.  It 
consists  of  a  cut-out  figure 
fastened  to  a  thread  suspended 
between  the  ends  of  a  spring. 
By  pressing  the  wires  between 
the  fingers  an<*  thumb  the  flg- 
_  ure  will  dance  in  the  funniest 
*2  nanner.  Price  10  cents  each, 
w  jy  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  28  W.  26th  6L,  N.  Y. 


WHISTLEPHONE 

This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  musical  i  n- 
struments  ever  invent¬ 
ed.  It  is  made  entir«ly 
of  metal  and  is  almost 
invisible  when  in  use. 
With  it,  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  you  can  learn 
to  play  all  kinds  of 
tunes,  itavo  lots  of  fun,  please  and  amuse 
your  friends  and  make  some  money,  too.  Fine 
for  either  song  or  piano  accompaniment  or 
by  itself  alone.  You  place  the  whistlephone 
in  the  mouth  with  half  circle  out,  place  end 

of  tongue  to  rounded  part  and  blow  gently 

a."  if  to  cool  the  lips.  A  few  trials  will  ena- 
bl  one  to  play  any  tune  or  air. 

Price  6  cents  r  >ch  by  mail,  post-paid 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  •!„  N.  Y. 


STAR  AND  CRESCENT 
PUZZLE. 

Th®  puzzle  is  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  one  star  from 
the  linked  star  and  cres¬ 
cent  without  using  fore®. 
Price  by  mall,  postpaid 
10c.;  3  for  25c. 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO- 
29  IV.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  FLUTOPHONE. 

A  new  musical  In¬ 
strument,  producing  th® 
sweetest  dulcet  tones  of 
the  flute.  The  upper 
part  of  the  instrument 
is  placed  in  th®  mouth, 
the  lips  covering  t.h® 
openings  in  the  centre. 
Then  by  blowing  gently 
upon  It  you  can  play 
any  tune  desired  as  easily  as  whistling.  But 
little  practice  is  required  to  become  a  finished 
layer.  It  is  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  will 
asr  a  llftlme.  We  will  send  full  instructions 
with  each  instrument. 

Price  8  cents,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

A.  A.  WAKFOUD.  16  Hart  Ot_  U'Llvu,.  K.  V 


R 


rocKKT  wiJisx-amooM 

Thin  Is  no  toy.  but  a  r*»al 
whisk-broom.  Inches  high,  It 
lo  made  of  Imported  Japanese 
bristles,  neatly  put  together,  snd 
can  easily  be  carried  In  the  rest 
pocket,  ready  for  use  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  for  hats  or  clothing,  ott. 
Price  10  cents  each,  by  mall, 
postpaid. 

C.  BF.1IR.  ICO  W.  «2d  St-  N.  l» 


NEW  TBW-CENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN* 


One  of  the  most  ^culiar  and  mystlfyin* 
pens  on  the  market.  It  requires  no  ink.  All 
you  have  to  do  Is  to  dip  It  in  water,  and  it 
will  write  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  secret 
can  only  be  learned  by  procuring  one,  and  you 
can  make  it  r-  source  of  both  pleasure  and 
amusement  by  claiming  to  your  friends  what 
It  can  do  and  then  demonstrating  the  fact. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  good, pen,  fit  for  practical  use, 
end  will  never  leak  ink  into  your  pocket,  as  a 
defective  fountain  pen  might  do. 

Price,  ICc.  each  by  mall. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO„  29  W.  26th  8t„  N.  Y. 


VANISHING  CIGAR. 

This  cigar  is  made  in 
exact  Imitation  of  a  good 
one.  It  is  hold  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  cord  which,  with  the 
attached  safety  pin,  ia 
fastened  on  the  inside  of 
the  sleeve.  When  offered 
to  &  friend,  as  it  is  about  *o  be  taken,  it  will 
Instantly  disappear. 

Price,  lOe.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
C,  BEHR,  150  YV.  62d  St..  Now  York  OR*. 


THE  X-RAY  REVOLVER 


With  one  of  these  runs 
you  can  defy  the  Sullivan 
Law  with  Impunity.  It 
is  used  to  scare,  and  not 
to  shoot.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  detect  the  fact  that 
It  is  not  a  genuine  revol¬ 
ver.  Can  bo  used  as  a 
paper-weight,  an  orna¬ 
ment,  or  In  other  ways.  Price,  by  mall,  46 
rants  each,  postpaid. 

M  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  66th  fit.,  N.  I. 


JAPANESE  DIVER 

The  strangest  toy  on  the  miriest 
They  are  made  in  Japan  and  look 
like  a  little  red  mandarin-  Each 
manikin  is  furnished  with  a  car-, 
tridgo  to  which  a  pair  of  legs  are 
attached.  By  making  two  pin-holes 
In  the  cartridge,  attaching  it  to  the 
ngure.  and  Immersing  It  In  a  glass 
iv  of  water  the  little  figure  will  dart 
GjV"*-  up  and  down  for  an  hour  like  a 
real  diver.  P.*ice,  by  mall,  25  cents 
each,  postpaid, 
n  V.  i.ANG.  1815  Centre  8t„  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 


COMICAL  RUBBER  STAMPS. 

A  complete  set  of  five 
grotesque  little  people 
made  of  indestructible 
rubber  mounted  on  black 
walnut  blocks.  The  fig¬ 
ures  consist  of  Policeman, 
Chinaman,  and  other 
laughable  figures  as 
shown  in  pictures.  Aa 
each  figure  is  mounted 
on  a  separate  block,  any 
boy  can  set  up  a  regular 
parade  or  circus  by  print¬ 
ing  the  figures  in  differ¬ 
ent  positions.  With  each  set  of  figures  we 
send  a  bottle  of  colored  ink,  an  ink  pad  and 
full  instructions.  Children  can  stamp  these 
pictures  on  their  toys,  picture  books,  writing 
paper  and  envelopes,  and  they  are  without 
doubt  the  most  amusing  and  entertaining 
novelty  gott<  n  up  in  years.  Price  of  the  com¬ 
plete  set  of  Aubber  Stamps,  with  ink  and 
ink  pad,  only  20c.,  3  sets  for  25c.,  one  dozen 
99c.,  by  mall  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1816  Centre  St.,  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 


lutely 
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BLACK-EYE  JOKE. 

New  and  amusing  Joker.  The 
victim  is  told  te  hold  the  tube 
close  to  his  eye  so  as  to  exclude 
all  light  from  the  back,  and  then 
to  remove  the  tube  until  picture* 
appear  In  the  center.  In  trying 
to  locate  the  pictures  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  finest  black-eye  you  ever 
saw.  We  furnish  a  small  box  of 
blackening  preparation  with  each 
tube,  so  the  Joke  can  be  used  in¬ 
definitely.  Those  not  in  tho  trick 
will  be  caught  every  time.  Abso- 
harmless.  Price  by  mail  15e.  each: 
26c. 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  28ti*  St..  N.  V. 


IMITATION  FLIE*. 

Absolutely  true  to  Nature!  A 
dandy  scarf-pin  and  a  rattling  good 
Joke.  It  Is  Impossible  to  do  tn*«e 
pins  Justice  with  a  description.  You 
have  to  see  thorn  to  understand  how 
lifelike  they  are.  When  people  »<-e 
them  on  you  they  want  to  brush 
them  off.  They  wonder  “why  that 
fly  sticks  to  you”  ao  persistently. 
This  Is  the  most  realistic  novelty  ever 
put  on  the  market.  It  Is  a  distinct 
ornament  for  anybody’s  necktie,  and 
a  decided  Joke  on  those  who  try  to 
chase  it. 

Price,  16c.  by  mail  postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  8t.,  New  York  City. 


GOOD  LUCK  FUZZLE. 

It  consists  of  three  horse¬ 
shoes  fastened  together. 
Only  a  very  clever  person 
can  take  off  *he  closed 
horseshoe  from  the  two 
linked  horseshoes.  But  it 
can  be  done  in  a  moment  when  the  secret  is 
known.  Price,  by  mail,  19c.  each. 

If.  F  LANG.  1815  Centre  St„  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 


WINDOW  SMASHERS. 

The  greatest  sensation,  just 
from  Paris.  A  most  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  of  a  smashing, 
breaking,  falling  pane  or 
glass.  It  will  electrify  every¬ 
body.  When  you  come  home, 
slam  tho  door  shut  and  at 
the  same  time  throw  the 
discs  to  the  floor.  Every  pane  of  glass  In  the 
house  will  at  once  seem  to  have  been  shat¬ 
tered.  Price,  by  mail,  postpaid,  35c.,  a  set 
of  six  plates. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


SLICK  TRICK  PENCIL. 

This  one  is  a  hummer!  It  lg 
to  all  appearances  an  ordinary, 
but  expensive  lead  pencil,  with 
nickel  trimmings.  If  your  friend 
wants  your  pencil  for  a  moment, 
hand  it  to  him.  When  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  write  with  it,  the  end 
instantly  turns  up,  and  he  cannot 
write  a  stroke. 

Price,  16c.,  postpaid 
H.  F.  LANG. 

1*15  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


Look!  premium  Look! 

One  of  these  fine  watches  FREE  to  anyone  sending  us 

One — 1  year’s  subscription  at  .  .  .  $2.50 
If  a  |\\v%  Two — 6  months’  subscriptions  at  .  .  1.25  each  ,  JmsR? 

oWCm  Tour — 3  months’  subscriptions  at  .  .  0-05  each 

*\\VI  Kg 

^  h  II]  T’or  either  of  the  following:  “Moving  Pictnre  Stories,” 

^8  Wi/  “Happy  Days,”  “Wild  West  Weekly,”  “Fame  and  For- 

7Vi  t  tune  Weekly,”  “The  Liberty  Boys  of  *76,”  “Secret  , 

Service,”  “Work  and  Win,”  or  “Pluck  and  Luck.” 

\ 

There  Is  only  one  condition — send  us  the  money  (|2.50) 

F|to#  and  we  will  send  you  the  watch,  and  any  one  of  tile  above 

\  publications  for  the  period  subscribed  for. 

Premium 

Coupon  \  Description  of  the  Watch 

Date . -  \  It  Is  American-mode,  open  face,  stem  wind  and  act  and  will 1  run  from  30  to  3«  hours 

This  coupon  when  \  wlth  006  wlodin«-  The  movement  Is  the  same  size  as  an  expensive  railroad  timepiece, 
properly  filled  out  \  absolutely  accurate,  and  each  one  is  guaranteed.  The  cases  are  made  in  Geld  Plate, 
und  forwarded  with  \  PoMehed  Nickel  Gun-metal  with  Gilt  center  and  plain  Gun-metal. 

^rrioXX  Pr*-  \  TiH‘  d,H,l*n  °“  tbe  back  '•  •  engraved  acroU. 

mium  mentioned.  \S9nd  Itl  YOUr  Subscriptions  NOW  tO 

frank  tousey,  Publisher 

c‘v . . \  168  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


fctate 
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- LATEST  ISSTJES- 


190  Yeung  Wild  West  and  the  Death  Dip;  or,  Arietta  Baffling  tb“ 
Smelter  Fiends. 

597  Young  Wild  West  and  “Tarantula  Tom”  ;  or,  The  Worst  “Bad 
Man”  In  Arizona. 

598  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Silent  Six  ;  or.  Arietta's  Round-Up  In 

a  Cave. 

599  Young  Wild  West  and  “Broken  Bow”;  or,  The  Siege  of  the 
Settlers. 


GOO  Young  Wild  West  Gathering  Gold:  or,  Arietta's  Wonderful  Find 
601  Young  Wild  West  Showing  His  Skill  ;  or,  The  Shoot-Up  at  “Show 


Down.” 

602  Young  Wild  West  Among  the  Apaches  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Death 

603  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Government  Detective  ;  or.  Tracking  a 

Tricky  Thief. 

604  Young  Wild  West  Caught  on  the  Cliffs :  or,  Arietta’s  Desperate 

Climb. 

605  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ranchman's  Boy  ;  or.  The  Sheep 

Herder's  Revenge. 

606  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Rival  Outfits  ;  or,  Arietta’s  Fight  on  the 

Cattle  Range 

607  Young  Wild  West  With  the  Cavalry  ;  or,  The  Fight  at  Bear  Pass. 

608  Young  Wild  West  Finding  a  Fortune  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Flooded 
Claim. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mexican  Raiders ;  or,  Exposing  a  Cat¬ 
tle  King. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Dynamite  Fiends ;  or,  Arietta  and 
the  Avengers. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Tenderfoot’s  Legacy  ;  or,  Baffling  the 
Claim  Jumpers. 

Young  Wild  West  Helping  the  Sheriff ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Ex¬ 
press  Thieves. 


609 

610 
611 
612 


613 

614 

615 

616 
617 


618 

619 


Young  Wild  West  and  the  Phantom  Canoe;  or.  Solving  i  H t range 
Mystery. 

Young  Wild  West's  Square  Deal  ;  or,  Arietta  and  *the  Rustler  * 
Daughter. 

Young  Wild  West  Stopping  a  “Ghost  Dance;”  or,  The  Charge  of 
the  Gallant  6th. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mad  Miner;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Secret 

of  the  Cliffs. 

Young  Wild  West  and  “Gold  Dust  Bill”  ;  or,  Tire  Man  With  the 
Yellow  Streak. 

Y’oung  Wild  West  and  the  Death  Brand  ;  or.  Arietta's  Great  KiBk. 
Young  Wild  West's  Pawnee  Pursuit  ;  or,  The  White  Flower  of 
the  Redskins. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mexican  Man  Trap ;  or,  Arietta  In 
the  Robbers’  Den. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Lively  Lariat:  or.  Roping  the  Rustlers. 
Young  Wild  West's  Duel  With  a  Dozen  ;  or.  Arietta’s  Only 

Chance. 

Young  Wild  West  Trailing  a  Treasure  ;  or,  Outwitting  the  Road 
Agents. 

Young  Wild  West  Ruling  a  Ranch  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Cowgirl#. 

625  Young  Wild  West’s  Straight  Shot;  or,  Cornered  in  a  Chasm. 

626  Young  Wild  West's  Mexican  Mine  ;  or,  Arietta  Breaking  a  Sieg#. 

627  Young  Wild  West's  Hottest  Trail  ;  or,  Winning  a  Big  Reward. 

628.  Young  Wild  West  Tracking  a  Horse  Thief;  or,  Arietta  and  the  ■ 

Wild  Girl. 


620 


621 

622 


623 

624 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  Dy 

FRANX  T0USEY,  Publisher, .  168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  "BACK  NUMBERS 


•f  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  week  lies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  T0TJSEY,  Publisher, 


168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


O'CTJE^,  T1  JES  1KT-CS  JES  TXT  TP  BOOKS 


No.  X.  NAPOLEON’S  OKACULUM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
ef  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
eharmi;  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
•very  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  Is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
lvlng  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
e  observed,  with  many  curious  and  Interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  6.  IIOVV  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
Illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paro- 
oquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  Instructions  can 
master  the  art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  Instruc¬ 
tive  booke.  as  It  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  Instructor. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 
— A  most  complete  little  book,  «ontainlng  full 
directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters 
for  young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No,  18.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  BOOK  OF 


ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about.  There’s  happiness  In  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A 
complete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  ice-cream,  svrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No  21  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  eyer 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fish¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 

Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 

GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. — 
Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD 
A  BOAT. — Fully  Illustrated.  Full  instructions 
are  given  In  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most  popular 
selections  in  use.  comprising  Dutch  dialect, 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readings 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  — 
Everyone  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  fu¬ 
ture  life  will  bring  forth,  w’hether  happiness 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and 
be  convinced. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVEN¬ 
TOR. — Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions 
originated.  This  book  explains  them  all.  giv¬ 
ing  example  In  electricity,  hydraulics,  magne¬ 
tism,  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 
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No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — On®  of  the  most 
instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. 
—Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  ths 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of 
prose  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE.— 

Containing  instructions  for  beginners,  choice 
of  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Full  of  practical  Illustrations 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  ths 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS, 

Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  sayings. 


or.iu.un  l  III  K  OWN 

DOt  I  OR.  A  wonderful  book,  containing  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  t« 
every  family.  Abounding  In  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  complaints  r 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS  POULTRY 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBI  1  S.-A  us’efuVarJ  .T- 
structive  book.  Handsomely  illustrated 

— tT°  MA?E  AND  SET  TRAPS 

including  hints  on  how  to  catch  mol©* 
weasels,  otter  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Alss 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated 
No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  F\B 

riet>  (  f  the  latest  Jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  U 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book 

wdmp4«pitT55isB9.'8  OF  ne'v  YORK 

SI  l  MI  SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  as 

l r|r«hleni  Isn  8tuI,ip  ■peeches.  Negro.  Dutch  and 

1  hi,nmA  d  men  *  -Joke8-  Just  the  thin# 

for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows. 

— T°  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. 

■  ,5i0r)i\a  n,  nR  tho  Rrandes*  assortment  of  mtl- 

an.  ,  VM°n!  i?u®r  p'ace<i  before  the  public 
A.so  trkk,  with  cards.  Incantations,  etc.  ; 

4*4’  ,l°''  rO  WRITE  IN  an  \L- 

\  KrBnrt  collection  of  Album  Verses 

fni  r  SJ °it aTny  tlniC  Occasion;  embri^ 

mor  LoveJ.  A<Tectlon.  Sentiment  Hd- 

eX’ahl.  fnr  V  Condolence;  also  Verses  I 

■Mutable  tor  \  Alentlnep  and  Weddinc^ 

stkVWiTi'Jk  'I'i'.f  ?F  NK"  YORK  MIK- 

?5™(Xn.S,  l 'nf  v^D1IiS!S5,.S00^?5 

Ini’tilu-tloti*1?  lhl*  book*  *•  u  contains  full 
strel  tn!up*  ^  or**n,E,n»  emateur  ;uta- ] 

J  for  *3  ct 8.,  In  money  or  postage  stamp*,  fej 

168  West  23d  St.,  New  York.  f 


